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- Rehphetesry SOCIETY of LONDON, 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN thata nee GENERAL MEETING 
of this Society will be held at BURLINGT( wad SE on THURSDAY, 








hag hed at8p.m.,to ELECT a COUNCILLOR n the place of the late 
Mr. Osbe: rt Salvin. deceased, and for other business. 
DAYDON JACKSON, G. B. HOWES, Secretaries. 
Tas LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1898.) 
President—HENRY R. TEDDER, Esq. F.8.A. 
President-Elect—The Right Hon. the EARL of CRAWFORD, K.T. 
The TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING of this ASSOCIATION 
will be held at SOUTHPORT on TUESDAY, August 23, and the Three 


Following De ys. 
Papers aie be read and Discussions held on all matters connected 
with the and f Libraries. 





0 
me of seaaes should be sent to the Hon. Secretary not later than 
4 
Fall Resmeniers as to the Association and its work can be obtained on 
Seal » wadersianed 


ha J. Y. W. MACALISTER, Hon, Secretary. 
_, 0, Hanover Square, W. an 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWITH. 
The Council invite applications for the it of wae NORMAL 
MASTER and ABSISTANT LECT URER ER ‘on EDUCAT 
d by must be ey on or before 
Welhostan, eae 1866, to the undersigned, from whom further eee 








culars can Sp T. MORTIMER GREEN, 
June, 1 
DENSIGHSHIRE INTERMEDIATE EDUCA- 
IN SCHEME, No. 


DENBIGH COUNTY SCHOOL oe BOYS. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 

By longs are hereby invited for the appointment of a Lge 

‘ER of the above County School. The fixed stipend is 190/. pe 
annum, ones a Capitation Payment for each Scholar in the School o of 

All V applicants must have taken a Degree in the United Kingdom. 

A knowledge of the Welsh Language is desirable. 

The applicant appointed must carry out and be subject to all the pro- 
visions of the above Scheme so far as the same relates to the Denbigh 
signed School. Copies of the Scheme will neg eae! by the under- 





HE LONDON TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.— 
NOTICE.—Many Members of the late “To phical Society of 
jon ”’ (now incorpora‘ with the above) are en nritled to a co 

of the ILLUSTRATED TOPOGRAPHICAL RECORD of LONDO 
Aggiientions should be addressed as under. 
interested in the — should write for a Prospectus of 


the London Topographical 7S 
PAIRMAN ORDISH, F.S.A., Hon. Sec. 
Warwick House, 8, Warwick Court, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 


PAastELs by J. HERBERT McNAIR.—EXHIBI- 
TION NOW OPEN at Mr. R. GUTEKUNST’S GALLERY, xn 
or fa rr St. James’s, 8.W. 











APANESE GALLERY.— ORIENTAL ART.— 
Mr. T. J. LARKIN has ON VIEW the highest-class JAPANESE 
LACQUER, CHINESE CERAMICS, JADES, &c., at 28, NEW BOND 





EEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
4 WEDNESDAY, zuunepar, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY, 


FIRST SEAT, Ground Floor oul - 
oor only, MORNING £1 1 0 
FIRST SEAT, penton Bi ICKET, 
und Floor only, EVENING 15 0 
s Open in the Festiva Office on Monday next, June 27, and 
yas atl0a 
TICKETS have a been SOLD. 
lor alah iM Phang fore Sep , and will 
guarai dvexcept for for Saturday Night 
tir sppliestions : og FIRS t Single Tickets, as above, must be 
accompanied by a remittance fort the full 
Cheques and Orders payable to 
. SPARK, J.P., Hon. Sec. 


FR 
Festival Office, 42, Great George Bteoss, pens 





value of the Tickets required. 


sign on eapele of Eightpence for each co: 
canvassing, directly or indi ll be d ified 
peer endo! “ Head ter, Dent bighe County School,” 
accompanied by thirty copies thereof, and also by thirty copies of three 
recent testimonials, are to be sent to me, the undersigned, by not later 
than the 8th day of July, 1898. 





ROBERTS, 
Clerk to thet Sout Governing Body. 
5, Castle Street, Ruthin, June 14, 1898. 


UNIVERSITY of ABERDEEN. 
LECTURESHIP IN HISTORY. 


The University Court will, at a Cae in July, proceed to appoint, 
under Ordinance No. 17, a LECT n HISTORY for a period of 








Five Years beagle ae the  kemaeee will be required to 
reside in “Aberdeen duri + Or each Winter Session (October to March 
inclusive). The ah will be 200%. Yearl 


y. 
rticulars may tained from the Secretary, with whom applica- 
tions, aiong with Sheen copies of testimonials, should the Candidate 
think fit to submit any, are to be lodged on or before the 15th prox. 
ROBERT WALKER, M.A., Secretary. 
University of Aberdeen, June 14, 1898. 


> * of CARLISLE 


CORPORATION SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
goon Semmes ere and Technical Fey enna of the oer CEG 
receive 


re prepa 
and ART MASTER in the above Schools, at a prem Be Bol salary of 
2001. per annum, to devote his whole time to the duties of the Office. 
Candidates must be qualified to teach Machine and Building Con- 
struction, Plane and Solid Geometry, and hold Art Certificates in 
Groups 1, 2, and 3. 
Previous sxporienee as an Art Master and in the subjects afore- 














Applications, 
qualifications, 
recent ‘testimonials, and end 


stating age (between 25 and 35 ter preferred) and 
together Anges Rasa or prints of not more than six 
Art Master,’’ to be sent to the 





HE COMMITTEE of a WEST-END CLUB, 
shortly maple into New Apis orn increased accommo- 
dation, pro ECT SOM EW MEMBE. 
For Foes x dong aa by let eee, to Commirrez, care of Anderson’s 
Advertising Agency, 14, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


d on or before Saly’ 18, 1898 

The candidate appointed will be expected to take over his duties in 
September next. 

Canvassing the Members of Lore aimless either directly or in- 


directly, will prove a disqualifica’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, Secretary. 
Tullie House, Carlisle, June 17, 1898. 





RIVATE SECRETARY.—A YOUNG LADY of 


culture, with Literary experience and perfect French and German, 
will SHORTLY be OPEN to KE-ENGA AGEMENT, either in England or 
abroad. Highest references.—Address E. M. Y., Beauchamp Lodge, 
Enfield, Middlesex. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 

TION will be HELD on JULY 5th, 6th, and 7th, to FILL UP 

not less than EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBITIONS.—For 

—— apply, by letter, to Tuz Heap Masrer, 19, Dean’s Yard, 
‘estminster. 


FRANCE,— The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHABL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


| RISTOL.—MERCHANT VENTURERS 
SOCIETY. 
Books belonging to this Corporation were removed from Bristol in 
the Seventeenth Century. A REWARD of TEN POUNDS is HEREBY 
FFERED to any one disclosing kop their present whereabouts 
to Grorce H. Porr, The Merchants’ Hall tol. 


UNIVERSITY of DURHAM- 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1898. 

An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of 701., and an EXHIBITION of 
301., each tenable for Two Years, will be offered for competition at the 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS, which COMMENCES OCTO- 
BER 12.—Further information can be obtained from Rev. H. Euter- 
SHAW, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


‘HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BARTLETT to announce the REMOVAL of koe SCHOOL 
from Great Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above addre: 
Prosp on 




















“To learn a language in six months—a royal road.’ 
Review st ati 
ENTRAL SCHOOL of FOREIGN TONGUES.— 
GOUIN SERIES eee tee French, German, Italian, Spanish 
&c. Pupils can mee at any t Ci Afternoon, an 
Evening. SPECIMEN LESSON *PREE, Training Course, 
July 18 to 29.—Apply Secretary, Howard House, Arundel Street, Strand 
(only address).—H. rier Principal. 


INDHEAD SCHOOL 


Principals— 
Miss J. F. re = B (Cees Student of Girton College), 
ft, Hindhead, Surrey. 


Miss MactAR MOTE b Cumbriage Hi a Local), 
Cottage, H 
The sim of the Peas is to combine the iaainee of a good Board- 
a ere with a thorough Education and healthy Satdeor fe. 
limited number of Girls received by the Principals. 
All the re are trained — experienced Teachers of University 
id to Modern Languages; French taught 
by a Certificated Teacher from Paris; Music by Ladies trained in 
Brussels and in Germany. Pupils may be prepared for College, 
Entrance, and other Examinations. 
The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest parts of England, 
and much recommended by Legere for its dospay air and grave! soil. 
Terms for Board and Principals. 


MADAME AUBERT, 141, Regent Street, W., 
RECOMMENDS and forwards PROSPECTUSES of 
English and Foreign SCHOOLS and ED CATIONAL HOMES, and 
introduces GOVERNESSES, Visiting Teachers, perons, ‘Com- 
panions, Secretaries 7 HOME, the CONTINENT, PRICK, AMERICA, 
ASIA, AUSTRALASIA 


(4 OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES.— 
Miss LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly 
qualified English ay Foreign GOVERNESSES for Resident and Daily 





for GIRLS. 




















ECRETARY or CORRESPONDENCE CLERK.— 

Well-educated GENTLEMAN , late in Scholastic Profession, desires 

PUBLIC or PRIVATE POST in LONDON as above. Excepti onal testi- 
monials and references.—C. B., 91, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 


(ZENTLEMAN, good education, age Thirty-two, 
quiet * studious habits, desires APPOINTMENT. Library, 
Museum, or retarial Work preferred. 

Write Cosmos, 98 Siddons Road, Forest Hill, 8.E 


[NTELLIGENT YOUTH REQUIRED in PUB- 
LISHER’S OFFICE, to assist in Publicity and Production Depart- 
ments.—Address Ks, Athenxum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 


ANTED, to MANAGE the STATIONERY and 
BOOK STORE of a large PUBLIC SCHOOL in LONDON, a 





ahs references.— 








CLERK, with practical experience of a Bookseller’s Shop. Hours, 
oti $ daring ererae Salary 75!.—Address, by letter only, L. M. N., care 
of Brown’s, 17, Tothill Street, Westminster. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL, 


~—% EMATICS applications for the post of LECTURER in 
Full p s may be obtai 





don re ee! to 
MES RAFTER, Secretary. 





Hse MISTRESS REQUIRED for HAWARDEN 

aur SCHOOL ‘seg one in SEPTEMBER. A Graduate pre- 
will have charge of 
hoot Giri’ School under the penne mn of the Head Master. Salazy 
120). per annum.—Applications (with six copies of not more than five 
testimonials) to be addres: to Frep. Green, Clerk (from whom Copies 
ofthe Scheme may be obtained, price 6d.), not later than June 30. 


= SALT SCHOOLS, 3, SHIPLEY, YORKSHIRE. 


ENCE art WANTED for DAY, EVENING, and P.T.s’ 
OmNTRAL CLASSES. Candidates must have experience in 
eaching a Fugetcal, and Natural peak, and Mathematics. 
Smet Bor sat annum. Applications to be sent to the 
rsign before. } 1 age, experience, degree or other 
qeaiaeeae and copies 0: d commmanl 18.— culars as to duties, &€., 
on application to WILLIAM FRY, Organizing Secretary. 











Ww sreours COLLEGE, 


The ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on 
JULY 18 and Following Days. 

SEVEN SCHOLARSHI *(601. 1. to 401.) will be — and ONE will 
also be given for BOYS joining the ARMY CLA 

During recent years numerous Scholarships ae Exhibitions have 
been gained by this School at the Universities, and high places at 
Woolwich and Sandhurst. 

For further information address the Heap Masrer or the Bursar. 





ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. 
Cry and GUILDS of. LONDON INSTITUTE, 


The Courses of Instruction at the Institute’s CENTRAL TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE (Exhibition Road) are for Students not under Sixteen Years 
of age; those at the Institute's TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY, 
are of an Intermediate Grade for Students not under Fourteen Years of 
age. The ENTRANCE EXAMINA’ TIONS to both Colleges are held in 
SEPTEMBER, and the SESSIONS COMMENCE in OCTUBER. Pa 
culars of the een Examinations, Scholarships, Fees, and Courses 
of Study may be obtained from the respective Colleges, or from the 
H Oitice of the lnstitnte, Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 

CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL CULLEGE, 
Exhibition Road, 8.W 
A Coll for Higher Technical Instruction “for Students not under 
Sixteen sropatia © become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, 
Chemi: and other Manufacturers, and Teachers. Fees for a full 
Associateship ( Course, 251. - per 8 Session. Professors :— 
Civil and Cc. UNWIN, F.RS. M_ Inst.C.E. 
Physics and a anew. E, AYRTON, F.RS. Past 
Pres. Ins E. 
ist: md E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D. LL.D. F. 
Siechan ise and 3 0. HENRICI, Ph.D. sin D. F.R.S. 
CITY AND GUILDS cucseaua oer gg FINSBURY, 
Leonard Street, City Road, E 
Provides Courses of Intermediate ee for Day Students not 
under Fourteen Years of age preparing to enter Engineering and 
Chemical Industries. Fees, 15/. per Session. Professors : 


Electrical Engineering—8. P- THOMPSON, D.Sc FR. 
Heshantenl Bog = f W. E. DALBY, M.A. 3. ‘Se. 


M.1.M.E. 
—R. MELDOLA, £.R.S. F.1.C. 
cnemitry se JOHN WATNEY, Hon. Secretary. 
City and Guilds i. London Institute, 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 

















ral Registry for Teachers, 25, Craven Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS 
THRIN <a & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 
the best Schools for ‘Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in Engiand 
and abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sackville Street, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Scholastic Association (a body of Oxford and Cambridge Gra- 
duates) ee a and Assistance, without charge, to Parents and 
in of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for 














all pone Ea at home or abr of 
should be sent to the Manager, R. J. Bexvor, MA., 8, Lancaster Place, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


GHORT STORIES.—WANTED, SHORT STORIES 
of from 1,200 to 1,500 words. One Guinea will be paid for each 
SS. to be sent Eprror, A. C. C., St. Stephen’s Cham- 





Story accepted. Mi 
bers, Westminster. 


ENTLEMAN, with many years’ experience of 

the Trade, is ready to oe about 500/. either in PURCHASING 

a BOOKSELLING and LIBRA BUSINESS or in ACQUIRING a 

WORKING PARTNERSHIP. Highest references and testimonials 

ig and required.—Applications, with particulars, to be addressed 

G. T., Anderson’s Advertising Agency, 14, Cockspur Street, Charing 
Cross, 8.W. 


Yseeeont SANATORIUM for INEBRIATE 
WOMEN, 2, Mill Bank, West Derby, Ee ap E. Peers po = 
1880. Telephone 3,330. Three Classes to be 
made to the Lavy SuPERINTENDENT. 


[NFORMATION OFFICE, 44, High Street, Oxford. 
—Director, C. C. ORD, M.A. Centre for ‘Employment. Lecum 
Probationers. Vacation Tutors. oe Spans Ba So 














Tenentes. 
dealing in Basutoland. Parents and Guardians advised. 
conducted. Tuition by Correspondence. 


YPE-WRITING.—MSS., Scientific, and nga. 
Descetsene a Special attention to work req care. 
Roo iting). Usual 
Fusnax, Donington inte Hastings) House Norfolk Street, Strand, 
London. 
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VYPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MS3. of every 

description COPIED with accuracy and despatch from 1s. per 1,000. 

jicate or Manifold Copies.—Miss E. Ticar, 23, Maitland Park 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. Established 1884. 





f WSPEWRITING. —Speed, accuracy, and neatness 
d by Authors if they send their MSS. to the 
CHELSEA TxPaWat TING OFFICE, 219, King’s Road, 8.W 
Usual terms rp wh Repeaeence by ‘Mark Twain,’ > Poultney 
Bigelow, Esq , and 


Victoria TYPE-WRITING BUREAU. 
Principal—Miss PATITEN, 
89n, Buckingham Palace Road, 8. W. 
Authors’ MSS. carefully transcribed. 
References kindly permitted to many well-known Authors. 
MILNERS’ FIRE-PROOF SAFE FOR MSS. 
Particulars on applicati T Address “‘ Patzen, London.” 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London.— 
Confidential Secretary. Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos, 
1893), Indexer and Dutc h Translator to the India a Permanent 
Staff of trained English and Foreign Secretaries. ao tenographers 
and Typists — a for davabinag ogy fost a9 Xertetim rench and German 
Reporters for T 
into and from ar ee “apecialitics: oTetch Translations, Foreign 
and Medical Type-writing, Indexing of Scientific Books. Lib 


Puplie Tt Trained for Indexing s and Secretarial Work. 


“9, H Hart Street, Boomssu Ry, Lonpon. 


M*; GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York 

anor Covent Garden, and late Director and Manager of wy re 

Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited. to announce that he 

REsuMEp: BUSINESS as 2 PUBLISHER on his own account, and 

will be glad to hear from Authors with MS8. ad for publication, and 
consider proposals for New Books. Address as above. 


THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster Row. The 
interests of Authors capably represented. Proposed Agreements, 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Protectan’ Consultation 
free. —— and testimonials from Leading Authors on application to 
Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Row. 


htei 


























O AUTHORS.—Colonel ROBERT W. ROUT- 
LEDGE, late Managing Director of George seen & Sons, 
— will m leased to RECEIVE MBS. with a view to disposing of 
them. From his long experience in the Publishing Trade — 
eqreene has special facilities for eee Literary Work, Advisin; 
to Rates of Payment, Drawing up Agreements, &c. Terms on appl. dong 
tion.—Temporary Offices : Racquet Court, “lest Street, E.C. 


a. ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 
Pa COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8. fe 
City Office : 15, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, EC. 
ae Advertisements at eta possible prices. Special terms to 
C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 


of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 

















Catalogues, 
(CATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at ane 
reduced ices. I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION. 
TORY. IV. ETRY, DRAMA, MUSIC. V. TS. 
RAPHY. VII. MILITARY. Vill, FICTIONS ux. “GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 


DULAU @& CO. 87, Soho Square, London, W. 





Now ready, 
ASAEOOUE hea o. 23.—Works by J. F. Lewis, 
R.A— her, eet 8 Liber Studiorum—Drawin; a 
of the tary Ennlsh Bohoolet lustrated Books—Kelmscott Press Books 
—Works b' Ld dete Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—W. Wazxp, 2, Chureh 
Terrace, st, Surrey. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 

one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of books out 0 of print, as they can in many cases supply them 


from their 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


Lb £:1°s & Jee ee he F 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
Now ready, SUMMER CATALOGUE, No. 89, of choi 
MANUSCRIPTS. Post free, Sixpence. ha eronions 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, ‘Broad Street, O: Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


ECOND-HAND BOOKS,—CATALOGUE No. 9, 
Gro. A. PornpEr. The Mpookeb ond — eracremeanietas from 


FFRENCH LITERATURE.—CATALOGUE post 
free on ae. zilso 54 and 66, ENGLISH BOOKS.—E. 


(Cuzar BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
the SHILLING allowed from the 
all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and 
by a return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 
TY eo ILBERT IELP, 67, Moorgate 


T° PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, CLUBS, &c.— 
FOR SALE, the TIMES, from Jauua: , 1888, to June, 1897, bound, 
in 38 vols. —Apply to F. Srraxer, 70, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


IL PAINTING by BARKER, of Bath (who did 
The Woodman, &c)—A SOMERSETSHIKE PEASANT, with 
mug and — Ss 35 ed 28in. Gold Frame.—H. W. Batt, Bookseller, 
































Pr roast pn APARTMENTS in one of the sanet 
leasant positions in TUNBRIDGE WELLS. South as 


w ; three minutes’ walk from the Pantiles, Common, and 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
| 74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


| REPRODUCTIONS IN PERMANENT 
CARBON OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART 


FROM 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COLLECTIONS. 





AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRITISH 
ART. 


, AUTOTYPES of WORKS by ARTISTS 
| of the PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by OLD 
MASTERS. 


AUTOTYPES of SELECTED WORKS 
from the PARIS SALONS. 


SOME NOTED PORTRAITS BY OLD 
AND MODERN MASTERS. 


The undermentioned Autotypes, copied direct from the 
Original Paintings, are published in the Uniform size of 
18 inches longest line. Prices, unframed, 12s. each; or 
appropriately framed, 27s. to 35s. each. 
BELLINI, G.—The Doge Leonardo Loredano. 

Gallery. ) 
DAVID, J. L.—Madame Recamier. (Louvre.) 
DURER, A.—Own Portrait at the age of 26. (Uffizi.) 
GAINSBOROUGH, T.—Mrs. Siddons. (National Gallery.) 
HALS, F.—The Man with White Ruff. (National Gallery.) 
HOGARTH, W.—Own Portrait. (National Gallery.) 
HOLBEIN, H.—King Henry VIII. (Windsor Castle.) 
HOPPNER, J.—The Countess of Oxford. (National Gallery.) 
LAWRENCE, Sir T.—Mrs. Siddons. (National Gallery.) 
LELY, Sir P.—Oliver Cromwell. (Uffizi.) 
MORONI, G.—A Tailor. A Lawyer. (National Gallery.) 
RAPHAEL.—Own Portrait. (Uffizi.) 
REMBRANDT.—Own Portrait. (National Gallery.) 
we ne Sir J.—Dr. Samuel Jobnson. (National Gal- 
ery. 
ROMNEY, G.—The Parson’s Daughter. (National Gallery.) 
SARTO, A. DEL.—Own Portrait. (National Gallery.) 
TITIAN.—King Francis I. (Louvre.) 
VANDYCK, Sir A.—King Charles I. (Dresden.) 
VELASQUEZ.—The Spanish Admiral. (National Gallery.) 
WHISTLER, J. M.—Thomas Carlyle. (Corporation Gallery, 

Glasgow.) 

(The above form but a small selection of the Company’s 
extensive Beries of fam of famous Portraits.) 





(National 


FAMOUS LANDSCAPES BY 
MASTERS of the BRITISH SCHOOL. 


The following Autotypes are issued of the uniform scale of 
about 18 inches longest line, — are produced in rich Sepia 
Permanent Pigment. Price 1 2s.each, unframed ; or, framed 
in oak or walnut mouldings of special Design, from 278. to 
35s. each complete. 


Chichester Canal. 
G. B. WILLCOCK. 
A Country Lane (Chils- 
ton, Torquay). 
A Devonshire Mill. 


The Poringland Oak, 


T. GAINSBOROUGH. 
The Watering Place. 
View of Dedham. 


J. CONSTABLE. | J. GLOVER. 
The Cornfield. Landscape with Cattle. 
The Valley — J. LINNELL. 
The Glebe Far: "The Windmill. 
— at ‘Gilling- The Coming Storm. 
Downward Rays. 
D. Cox. A. NASMYTH. 
The Vale of Clwyd. | Stirling Castle. 
J. M. TURNER. 
J. CROME. | 
. A han Morning. 
Mousehold Heath. | 
The Windmill. | Grossing the Brook. 
| 


Those interested in Art, and in the recent developments 
of the Photographic Reproduction of Pictures, are invited 
to inspect the Company’s extensive Collection of Autotypes 
and Autogravures of all Schools, now on view at their 
Gallery, 74, New Oxford Street, where may also be seen a 
series of examples framed in mouldings of  pogg A designed 
patterns, made in oak, walnut, and other hard woods, 
Framed Autotypes form acceptable artistic gifts, and are 
eminently suited for the adornment of the Home. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATA- 


LOGUE. Now ready, New Edition of 160 pages. With 
upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Auto- 
types, and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience 
of Reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post free, 1s. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


THE HANFSTAENGL 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W., 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery), 
Inspection invited, 


REPRODUCTION IN CARBON PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


To be published in Twelve Parts. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 
CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 
Price to Subscribers, 97. 
[Part 1X. now ready, 


The HOLBEIN DRAWINGS. By 
Special Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 54 fine 
Reproductions of the Famous Drawings at Windsor 
Castle, bound in Artistic Cover. Price 5. 5s. 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALAOB, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, HAAG, 
HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 
MANN, &c. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, &.W. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT _ 
LIBRARY 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF 
ALL THE BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 

SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 











COUNTRY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends 
may UNITE in ONE SUB- 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY 
(for weekly yo of Books 
at the WO" GUINEAS pes SCRIPTION and thus lessen 

annum, the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST 
(100 PAGES) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. 

Also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 

80-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241, BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; 

48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; and at 








RG. 


., 18, Claremont Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


GALLERIES, 
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THE, AUE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
LL PRESS, and Printers, 


Led., ropes 
50, 50 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.) 
Contains hairless I over oe wie pe pen slips with perfect 
Lar @ Leadenball 


Authors should note hat Press, Led., t be 
cesponale for Lg loss of MSS. oy fire or otherwise. Duplicate coples 





Toast 70 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 


Library of a Gentleman, removed from the Country. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


1 
which will be found De Quincey’s Works, 16 vols.—Penn’s G: 
of Liberty of Conscience—Prymer in English for Children, 1556— 
Archdale’s Description of Carolina, 1707—Whitbourne’s Discourse and 
Discovery of Newfoundland, 1620-22— —Augustinus Liber nn 
Whole ok of Psaims and New T fine ft Em- 
broidered Bindin, Durfey" 8 Pills, 6 vols. we Ruding’s NColnage—Camp- 
bell’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors—Gibbon’s Rome—Old Playing 











ol ee fulare Scho ovate Stand WO Slepaatie ahavece ciation | Cards—Topographical Works—Early English Ballads, &c. 
form, London.” Telephone No. 1884, Gerrard. Catal in prep . 
T H MHACKE BAY af HOTEL (Temperance), ESSRS. FUTTIOR & SIMPSON will SELL 
the British Museum, by ayy tt their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, July "1, and Following Day, at ten minutes past i 


GREAT nice hen STREET, LONDON. 

This newly erected and commodioys Hotel will, it is netenet, s meet 
tae requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger m icensed hotels at moderate charges. 

Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath-Rooms on every 
os. SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 

AND SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Fall Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
———— Address—“‘ Thackeray, London.” 


Sales bp Auction. 
TUESDAY NEXT. 
The valuable Library of the late EDWARD VILES, Esq., 
comprising an important Collection of English and Foreign 
“Works on Chess—Morris’s Natural Histories—a long Series 
of Notes and Queries ; also the Bi Avatar English oe Society 
rare early Dictionaries and P| 

History of Staffordshire, ae = = Sefordshire Historical 
Collections, 12 vols.— ind Blakeway’s History of 
Shrewsbury, 2 vols.—and a caleeite Shropshire Histories, 
R. J.C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, Be Street, Covent Garden, 

an TUESDAY NEXT, a ane 28, at half-past 12 o'clock lock precisely. 
Ma view the day prior 10 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 








o’clock Sage g * the COLLECTION of BOOKS formed by the late Miss 
E. HAINES, “Wood Street, Westminster, including a remarkable 
SERIES of EXTRA-ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


Catalog’ inp 





Pv 








Modern Publications—R of H lad M l 
4,500 Railway Volumes—100 ‘Groat of pon Copies—56 
Reams of Paper—5 Cwt. of Cord, §c. 


Meee HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at their Rooms, 115, Cha C., 1 HURSDAY, 
ULAR 


(pub. 12s. s 
Suburbs (21. 2s.)—330 ‘Theobald’ 
graphy of Disease ase) )—3,000 Domestic Manuals (2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d.)— 
Two-Shilling way Volumes—100 Gross 0: dge’s Drawing 
Cards and Copies. The Smaller Numbers include Copies of Holmes’s 
Queen Victoria (31. 3s.)—Cassell’s pace beers, Dictionary, 7 vols. 
(81. 10s. }—Ellicott’s Bible Commentary, as vols. (81. 8s.) —Contemporary 
Pulpit, 22 vols.—Hazlitt’s cones of oe (ll. 1s. ) and Livery Com- 
panes ae 3s. Ve rian, see J. f. Millet (21. 2s.). Also about 5 Cwt. of 
rd—56 Reams of Paper, &e. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


MAGDALA HOUSE, RYE, SUSSEX. 
ESSRS. VIDLER, SON & CLEMENTS have 


received instructions from the Executors of the late JAS. 
COLEMAN VIDLER ELL 





—A large Collection of old cara in about 1 





FRIDAY NEXT, 
400 Lots of Miscell ludé tific, 
Photographie, and Hiectetead Poa ay wy a 
Mé. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the stim by 


AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, _ Garden, 
on FRIDAY NEXT, July 1, at half-past 12 0’ rolock precise 


aoe view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, a Catalogues 





TUESDAY, July 5. 
Curiosities, ae, Antiquities, §c., from - Parts of the 
d, old Armour, Swords, 
ME: J. o. "SIREN S will hold. his NEXT 
SPECIAL SALE of the above at his Rooms, 38, King 


Great 
Street, Covent Garden, on TUESDAY, July 5, “ whi 
Lots can still be received. Entries close 23th ins label good 


luding some Mercere Specimens of Bow, Crown aoe Lowestoft, 
Swansea, Worce Staffordshire, ‘Spode, Wedgwood, 
Rockingham, 1 Dresies, French, Frankenthal, Japanese, Zurich, Vienna, 
= en 

NITURE. —Antique Carved Oak Chests of Drawers and Chests— 
Six ‘Sioa Chairs—antique Ebonized Clock, with et ey 
face—Model of a Spanish Galliot—Elizabethan Cary ie Dieu 
Chair—Dining and other Tables—Chairs—Couches—Sideboard—Rose- 
wood Chiffonier—Cottage Pianoforte—Glazed Cabinet—Thirty-hour 
Clock with brass face, &c. 

A few PLATED ARTICLES—about 30 Lots of GLASS, some very old 
—and a few old Coins and Sa &c.—about 550 volumes of BOOKS, 


ery ee BY ike ered Works. 
SIX PICTUR includin —~ Oil Paintings by Old Masters— 
ngravin 


W: a Colours and Mezzotint ngs. 
CA AGES and OUTDUVOR EFFECTS, oro Brougham— 
Fearte, 250 Pots of Plants—Tools and Effect 
On view Saturday, June 25, 10 till 4 
The China, Books, and Pictures will be sold on the First Day, and the 
roe Lots on the Second Day. 
talogues, showing order of a to be had of the AvcrionzEss, 
e k Road, gs, and (postal address) Rye, Sussex. 








Musical Instruments, 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


Fm Sey way House, sof, lateeeter Square, W.C., 
Jan al f-past 12 o'clock precisely, MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. comprising a seven-octave Pianette by Metzler ina 
pag ~ case—several two-manual Organs, Sem, ft a two-manual 
Ne ag in a@ handsome ebonized lins, Violas, 
Vistonee ep and Double-Basses, including a very fine Violin by J. B. 
e, guaranteed by Hart—Guitars, dolines, and Banjos—and 

afew Brass and Wood Wind Instruments. 


Catalogues on application. 


Musical Instruments. 


My ats PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

oa FRIDAYS aly ax "io minutes past 1 iclock, pre ecle Ma MUSICAL 

INSTRUMENTS 2 dd ACCE! y of Mt’ 

19, High Street, Maylene, wee who i geile <4 —_ ” 
Catalogues on application. 


Miscellaneous Books, 
Maen POTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


IN, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
Tw lowing Days, at ten minutes 
a, di a COLLECTION ot MI a BOOKS, 








Allen’s York, 3 vols. pt. -- England and Wales—Lodge’s Portraits, 
4vols.—Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 3 vols. iegtodes B B Bie he 
14 yols.—Victor Hugo’s Works, with extra series of Plates—Poeticai 
Works of Milton, Scott, Wordsworth, Byron, Cowper—Books pb er 
to America, &c., both English and Foreign, &e. 


Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on receipt of stamp. 





Musical Copyrights. 
MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, , wf Tene 
wonpaty, July 11,'and Two Following Days. rs tos past 
oma RSWtNic PERRO! dlens Maes ear ae 
‘essrs. 0: - 
gate Street and Regent Street. a 


Catalogues in preparation. 


Musical Copyrights. 
Meteo PUTTICK & SIMPSON = ll SELL by 
y, er Saly 14, ‘at ot eS - — ee cao Mt the 
WHOLe C 
HOLE cr the *aluable ¢ Goer RIGHTS a aah ‘exouaVen Mb ms 
Catalogues in preparation. 


Engravings. 
SSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 








UCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C. 
THURSDAY. uy 14, and Following Day, at ven re yaa h cues 
Precisely, MI: EOUS ENGRA ate incl a long Series 

Portraits in Meszoting, Btipple’ le Fs a Li Fan Subjens bs 
ind Line— 
ish and French Schools, man +4 ited rt Fy end 


En 2 
a quantity of Prints suitable for illustea a 
Deswinge ont = ting few Water-Colour 


Catalogues in preparation. 





ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following 

SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely : — 

On MONDAY, June 27, OLD ENGLISH SILVER 

PLATE of the late Capt. DUDLEY RYDER, R.N. ; PLATE, the Pro; ty 

aa” LESLIE VILLE; the COLLINGWOOD SILVER GIL 


On MONDAY, June 27, CASKET of valuable 
fakin, the Property ofa LADY of RANK; a unique PINK PEARL; 
d the SET of mee awarded to the late Sir FREDERICK 


STOVIN, G.C.B. K 
On MONDAY, June 27, MODERN ARTIST 


PROOF and fine old MEZZOTINT and COLOURED ENGRAVINGS. 


On TUESDAY, June 28, SILVER PLATE, 
JEWELS, MINIATURES, WATCHES, BOXES, &c. 


On WEDNESDAY, June 29, the COLLECTION 
of OLD SPORTING PRINTS. formed by the late CHARLES WILKIN- 
SON, Esq., of the Avenue des Champs Elysées, Paris. 


On WEDNESDAY, June 29, and THURSDAY, 
Cota motem of a. INTAGLI, GOLD RINGS, 

S in HARD STONE, ANCIENT ‘(GREEK VASES, 
GLASS, &c., Samal by the late ALFRED MORRISON, Esq. 

On FRIDAY, July 1, OLD PERSIAN FAIENCE 
of the late Sir W. THO SON, old Chinese Carvings in Jade, and 
Porcelain, Decorative Furniture,  &e., from numerous Sources. 

On FRIDAY, July 1, OLD NANKIN and 
CHINESE ENAMELLED PORCELAIN from the COLLECTION of the 
late Dr. BRAXTON HICKS. 


On FRIDAY, July 1, an interesting SERIES of 
PORTRAITS of CELEBRATED PEOPLE of the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY, by GEORGE DANCE, R.A 

On SATURDAY, July 2, PICTURES and DRAW- 
INGS of the late Sir J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., P.R. 

On SATURDAY, July 2, The STORY of PYG- 
MALION, by Sir E. BURNE-JONES, and The NEW CALF, by STAN- 
HOPE A.’ FORBES, A.R.A. 

On SATURDAY, July 2, important PICTURES, 
the Property ofa GENTLEMAN and othe 

On MONDAY, July 4, and Two Following ] Days, 
the COLLECTION of the late ALFRED COCK, Esq., Q.0. F 

On TUESDAY, July 5, The CELLAR of WINES 
of the late Sir RICHARD QUAIN, Bart., and other fine WINES. 

On THURSDAY, July 7, and Following ‘Day. 
Owing to the death of Sir FREDERICK MILBANK, Bart., the valuable 


HINA, FU RE, and WORKS of ART; also OLD 
ENGLISH PLATE from THORPE PERROW, 2s YORK- 


Sale at NORFOLK HOUSE, STREATHAM, June 30. 


MESSRS. MONTAGU & ROBINSON beg to call 
attention to the valuable poeReeY of OLD BOOKS included 
in this Sale, in which are many ious Works, and Cata- 
logues of which can be obtained at their O! Offices, 36, Coleman Street, E.C. 


‘aluable Books and Manuscripts. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 





the LIBRARY 
Private Libraries, comprising luminated Manuscript Hore and 
Service Books —a ae of Ger tra So Letters of Charles 
Dickens, 1836-1870—Original Draft o. Charter of New York—a 
Buccaneer’s Pereane-lieeuneety 4 Bp E. Gibson relating to the 
Church in America—an Original Drawing by F. Stradanus, containing a 
Portrait of Ves: | and other ag and Lada American 
Documents an rinted Books— 

Century Typogra; a and Forsign E Early Herbals sad Books on 
Gardening—fine — ustrated Works, some with special extra 
Illustrations—Old and Rare Books in fine Bindings, from the Collection 
of De Thou, Canevari, Grolier, De Valois, and o First Editions of 
Modern ‘Authors. including Ainsworth, Dickens, E's 

Andrew Lang, Charles Lever, Sink ic Meredith, Stevenson, 
Tennyson, Thackeray, &c. — Works by and 
Cruikshank—and Civil War Tracts. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


ts, the of the Right Hon, the 
‘ARL of MORLEY. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 











Illuminated Manuscri; 


am SELL by ke at their House, No. 13, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on one AY, June 30, THREE beautifully ILLU- 
MINATED MAN UscRIPTS of ‘ENTURY, the 


the Hehe Cc 
Property of the Right Hon. the EARL of MORLEY. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


Valuable ane, pe ag fhe as giving up 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, en 
Street, Strand, W.C., on URSDAY, June 20, ‘and Followin; fonaitian 
1 o'clock precisely, *the valuable COLLECTION of ENG Gs, 
the Property of a Gentleman giving up his residence in London, com- 
rising fine Examples in alos by Cosway, Rartolozzi, Ward, J. R. 
mith, Watson, &c., r Morland, Sir J. Reynolds, Romney, Hoppner, 
Wheatley, Kauffman, &c. ; also other Teh yap including a set of 
Wheatley’ 8 Cries of London, in brown, bound in a volume, with title- 
Fa Sotours am ofa Country Ale-house, by Ward, brilliant impression 
Colours. A Sead others; also 
T in OILS of the late Mr. GLADSTONE, painted by 
ener Manateld, and sold by order of the Executors of the inte Mr. E. 
WALFORD. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Collection of Bronté Relics, the Prepay of 
Mr. ROBINSON BROWN, late of Haworth. 


Men se SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will see pa AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, S W.C., on SATURDAY, July 2, at 1 o'clock precisely, the 
COL LLECTIO: TON of BRONTE RELICS, the Property of Mr. ROBLNSON 
BROWN, late of Haworth. 

Catalogues, with an autotype re —— of a portrait of Charlotte 
Bronté, may be had, price One Shilling each 


The Collection of English and Foreign Porcelain, the Property 
of Dr. PARR, and other Collections of Works of Art and 
Antiquities. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by meget at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
beers, Aaetpot W.C., on MONDAY, July 4, and Two Following Days, 
precisely, WORKS of ART ‘4nd ANTIQUITIES, including 
the’ coubection ofa GENTLEMAN =e va bes Maine sit comprising 
Salt-Glaze, La Ware, 














Howe Delft, We orcester, Cheleea, Plymouth, ~ =. &c.; the COL- 
LECTION of ENGLISH and FOREIGN PORC: N, thi the Property of 
Dr. PARR, including 8 actnaun of the ‘Worcester, ne? 


es; the COLLECTION of H. BENNEDT 
5 Battersea and other Fa at EZ 
Silver—Bijouterie—Minia‘ ti ptian Antiquities— 
Bronzes—a Set of Indian Chessmen in Gold and | Silver Fi Work— 
° a Dinner Service—a Processional Cross of Crystal and Silver 
ilt, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Pricer of Greek and Roman Coins, the Property of 
EXANDER BALMANNO, Esq., of New York. 


MESES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will ae by AUCTION, DAY. their House, No. ae, Pashag tg 





Street, Strand, W.C., on T: July 7, and Foll rot aay, at 
1 o'clock Ne the carefully selected COL. COLLECTION e GREEK 
and ROMAN COINS LMANNO, Esq., 


rooklyn, 
New York, com ae Autonomous and 5 Coins of pty r. sicily . 
Greece, Asia Minor, yria, Egypt, &c., and 
Gold, Silver, and Bronze. ‘To which is added a small 
choice GREEK COINS, the Property of a well-known FOREIGN 
STATESMAN and ADVOCATE. 
May be viewed two days prior. 


A Collection ad * Jaane Colour Prints, the Property of the 
late ERNEST HART, Esq. 


Meme SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
Ba ee by AUCTION, at their House, Ne. 13, Wellington 
rand, W.C., URSDAY, July 7, and Followin Dey. Ty 
r gr elock recisely: S COLLECTION of JAPANESE CO. 
KAK SURIMONOS, ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, Tutus: 
TRAT TED BOOKS, ALBUMS and SKETCHES, the Property of the late 
ERNEST HART, Esq., including the ‘Works of Kanaoka, Matahei, 
Sosen, Okio, Masano bu, Moronobu, hart Ne Shunsho, Utamaro, 
Tanyu, Korin, el Toyokuni Hiroshige, okusayi, Hokkei, Shi- 
genobu, Yeizan, and be Seitei, and other representative e Artists, 
extending over 2 period oro) one Thousand Years of apanese Art. 


May be viewed two days prior. Illustrated Catalogues may be had. 


The valuable Collection of Military and Naval Medals, the 
Property of Colonel RICHARD POYSER, D.S.O. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by By tt at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on SATURDAY, July 9, and MONDAY, July 11, 
at 1 o'clock precisel the valuable and interesting CULLECTION of 
M mats AVAL L MEDALS ESCA, L wEpals, &e., Se 


Catalogues may be had. 








Pro ot Colonel RICHARD POYSER th 

of ti oi te Right Hon. C. W. WILLIAMS PWINN, and a eon 
a@ remarkable Series _ — and In M 

Fret ng many Sroups a tish and native soldiers, the 


* vomicers’) doid Medal, by Thomas Simon— 





SHIRE, and BARNINGHAM PARK, BARNARD CAST: 
by MARK MILBANK, Esq. 

On MONDAY, July 11, and Following Day, 
PRESENTATION PLATE, JE EWELS, PORTRAITS, eee 
DECORATIONS, &c., of the celebrated Actor and Actress Mr. and Mrs. 
CHARLES KEAN. 





che Giles Gane My Medal in gold, by Jan Roettier, and many others. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





[For Continuation of Sales, see next page.J 
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Sales by Auction, 
The valuable Library of the late ALFRED COCK, Esq., 
Q.C. F.S.A. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No 13. Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. (by order of the Executrix), on MONDAY, July 11, 
and Two Following Days, at 1 o’clock precisely, the valuable LIBRARY 
of BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS of the late ALFRED COCK, Esq., QC. 
¥.8.A., Bencher of the Middle Temple, comprising numerous important 
Standard Works in General Literature, including Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Works, by Dyce, 11 vols.—Bacon’s Life and Works, by 
Spedding—Browning (R. and E. at Poetical Works, Large Paper— 
Carlyle’s Collected Works, 47 vols.—Dictionai y ef National iography, 
a set—George Eliot's Works, 26 vols. First Edition—Frith's Disputacion 
of Purgatorye, 1533—Gardiner’s Historical Works—The ae of 
E. A. Freeman—Armorial Book-Plates—Diirer’s Little Passion, 1511— 
The Burlington Fine-Arts Club Publications—The Imitation ef Christ, 
various Editions—Hore Marie ad Usum Sarum, Illuminated 
Manuscript, Saxe. XV.—Yule’s Marco Polo, 2 vols. 1875—The Writings 
of the Early D i = . ig pga ee any Be tap tinct 
of Ruskin—Eyton's Shropshire, and other Works relating e County 
Sy ds's "renal S in italy, 7 vols.—Poetical Literature, and 
Works on Art, Archeology, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


BRADFIELD HALL, near Reading, Berks. 

The WHOLE of the valuable CONTENTS of the MANSION, including 
some remarkably fine Pieces of Furniture, time of Charlee, Queen 
Anne, and Chippendale Periods—Three large Panels of rare old 
French Tapestry—the Tapestry Hangings to Dining-room—Double- 
Manual Organ by Grey —Grand Pianoforte by Erard — Musical 
Instruments—Two Thousand Volumes of Books—Natural History 
Specimens — Decorative China and Glass—a Carriage Horse—a 
Landau—Harness—and Out-of-Door Effects (by direction of Mrs. 
ARTHUR CONNOP). 


ESSRS. ROBINSON & FISHER are favoured 
with instructions to SELL, at the MANSION, as above, on 
MONDAY, July 4, and Following Days, at 1 o’clock precisely each day, 
the whole of the very valuable CONTENTS, comprising the usual 
Appointments of the Servants’ Ked-rooms ifal old of 
the King Uharles and cape j oom Periods—several Sets of remarkably 
tine Chippendale Chairs of utiful design—a finely carved Queen Anne 
Suite of Six Chairs, Two Settees, Two Tables, Two Torchéres, and 
Three Mirrors in their original gilding—Two Pairs of very a 
Chippendale State Chairs—Tables—Lac and Leather Screens—Mirrors— 
a Collection of Pictures, D gs, and Engravings—Clocks—Bronzes— 
rare old Oriental and other China — finely cut Glass—and a large 
quantity of Decorative Property. 
May be viewed the Friday and day prior, and Catalog price 6d., 
had on the Premises and at the Auctioneers’ Offices, Willis’s Rooms, 
King Street, 8t. James's square, 8. W. 


























THE CHRIST in SHAKSPEARE. 
By CHARLES ELLIS. 
_. Victorian Edition, meee 3s.6d. ‘‘A very valuable addition to 


London : Houlston & Sons, Paternoster Square. 


PUBLICATIONS NOUVELLES 


DE LA 


LIBRAIRIE HACHETTE ET GC! 


Paris: 79, Boulevard Saint- Germain. 


London : 18, King William Street, 
Charing Cross. 


—~+—— 


Au CAP NORD. Itinéraires en Nor- 
vége, Suéde, Finlande, par M. CHARLES RABOT. Un 
volume in-16, contenant 32 illustrations et 4 cartes, dont 
1 hors texte, broché, 4 fr. 


Un OFFICIER de l/ANCIENNE 


FRANCE. Les personnages originaux de la ‘ Fille 
naturelle.’ Deux études sur Goethe, parr M. MICHEL 
BREAL. Un volume in-16, contenant la reproduction 
a’un autographe, br., 3 fr. 


CHANTILLY et le MUSEE CONDE. 


Monographie contenant 1 plan, 1 carte et 7 gravures. 
Un volume in-16, broché, 50 centimes. 


La PAUME et le LAWN-TENNIS, 


par MM. E. DE NANTEUIL, G. DE SAINT-CLAIR et 
C. DELAHAYE. Un volume in-8 écu, illustré de 
113 gravures. Broché, avec couverture en couleurs, 
12 fr. ; relié toile, téte dorée, 13 fr. 30. 


MERIMEE, par M. Augustin Filon. 


Un volume in-16, avec un portrait en héliogravure, 
broché, 2 fr. 


( Collection des grands Ecrivains frangais. ) 
DERNIERS VOLUMES PARUS. 
MARIVAUK, par M. Gaston Deschamps. 


RACINE, par M. G. Larroumet. 
40 volumes sont en vente. 
POUR PARAITRH PROCHAINEMENT. 
CORNEILLE, par M. G. Lanson. 


Les RETOURS du CQEUR, par J.-H. 
ROSNY, de l’Académie des Goncourt. Un volume in-16, 
illustré de 56 gravures, d’aprés H. Vogel. Broché, avec 
couverture en couleurs, 3 fr. 50; cartonné, téte dorée, 5 fr. 


INTRODUCTION a lHISTOIRE 


LITTERAIRE (suite de ‘l’Histoire considérée comme 
science’ M. PAUL LACOMBI, inspecteur général 








), par 
des bibliothéques et des archives. Un volume in-8, 
broché, 7 fr. 50, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S 
Lest. 


———— 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUME. 


NOW READY, with 75 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


By R. P. P. ROWE and C. M. PITMAN. 
With Chapters on STEERING by C. P. SEROCOLD 
and F, C, BEGG; 
METROPOLITAN ROWING, by S. LE BLANC 
SMITH; 

And on PUNTING, by P. W. SQUIRE. 

*.* This Volume takes the place of the Volume 
on BOATING. 


NEXT WEEK, SIXTH EDITION, THOROUGHLY 
REVISED. 


With 65 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
CRICKET. 
By A.G. STEEL and the Hon. R. H. LYTTELTON. 


With Contributions by ANDREW LANG, W. G. GRACE, 
Rk. A. H. MITCHELL, and F, GALE. 





FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 
Edited by A. E. T. WATSON. 


NEXT WEEE, with 12 Illustrations by J. E. Grace, and 
from specially prepared Photographs, crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE TROUT. 


By the MARQUESS OF GRANBY. 


With Chapters on the BREEDING of TROUT, by Col. H. 
CUSTANCE; and COOKERY, by ALEXANDER 
INNES SHAND, 





NEW BOOK BY MR. ANDREW LANG. 


The MAKING of RELIGION. By 
ANDREW LANG. 8vo. 12s. 
‘* There can be no doubt of the interest and novelty of the 
facts which Mr. Lang adduces. The book deserves wide 
attention.”—Atheneum. 


W.G. WILLS: Dramatist and Painter. 
By FREEMAN WILLS. With Photogravure Portrait. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“It is a most entertaining book, and gives a real impres- 
sion of a very interesting and lovable man......There is not 

a dull page in the volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 


SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCHES. 


By ROBERT CRAWFORD, M.A., Honorary Master in 
Engineering, Dublin University, &c., Author of ‘Across 
the Pampas and the Andes,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW STORY BY MRS. WALFORD. 


LEDDY MARGET. By L.B. Walford, 
Author of ‘ Mr. Smith,’ ‘ Iva Kildare,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“Mrs. Walford bas seldom given us anything better than 
this picture of a lovable yet unconventional old age.” 
Spectator, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JULY. Price SIXPENCE. 

TWO MEN o’ MENDIP. By Walter Raymond. Chaps. 1-3. 

The PRESERVATION of HEARING. By Sir William B. 

Dalby, F.R.C.S. 

The BIRDS’ EVENSONG. (Faithfully Reported into Eng- 
lish ) By Walter Herries Pollock. 

REMINISCENCES of a FEW DAYS SPENT ata COUNTRY 
HOUSE with MR. GLADSTONE. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Oldfield. 

MISS INGELOW’S POEMS. By Andrew Lang. 

HOW MY LADY LEAGUED withthe SMUGGLERS. By 
Miss Violet Simpson. 

A ROAD in ORCADY. By Duncan J. Robertson. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 





London, New York, and Bombay. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


_—— 


SOLDIER AND TRAVELLER. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MEMOIRS OF 


ALEXANDER GARDNER, 


Colonel of Artillery in the Service of 
Maharajah Ranjit Singh. 
Edited by Major HUGH PEARSE, 
2nd Batn. East Surrey Regiment. 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon. Sir Richara 
Temple, Bart. G.C.S.I. 
With Two Portraits and Two Maps. Demy 8vo. 15s. 

“Between the covers of this book there are incidents 
enough for a dozen novels of adventure......This most 
interesting book.”—Daily Chronicle. 

‘*It would be bard to name any soldier of fortune whose 
adventures surpassed Gardner's in picturesque and exciting 
variety....... We cannot close our notice of these remarkable 
memoirs without a word of praise for Major Pearse’s 
editorial treatment of them.”—Daily News. 

‘* Major Pearse is a pattern editor for a work of this kind, 
What he prints is always interesting, either as biography or 
history......As a picture of life and manners in the East the 
book is both entertaining and instructive.”- Standard, 

“The history of Colonel Gardner’s memoirs is almost as 
full of vicissitudes as his own......What a life his has been 
in its first sixty years! Perhaps none so fierce and 
troubled will be lived by European again ; certainly none 
fiercer and more troubled can be.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 

“ Amongst the earliest and most adventurous of travellers 
in Central Asia there have been none more notable or 
remarkable than he whose wonderful career is told in 
‘Colonel Alexander Gardner.’......As strange a career as was 
ever spent by a foreigner among Orientals.”—Scotsman, 


A NEW WRITER OF FICTION, 
NOW READY. 


LIFE IS LIFE: 


And other Tales and Episodes. 
By ZACK. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“* Zack’ is still quite young, I believe, and she ought to 
have great things before her. A vi distinguished critic 
said to me that her work recalled Emily Bronté’s. That 
seemed an extravagant saying, but a story of hers, ‘The 
Storm,’ published a week or two back in the Outlook, went 
far to convince me that he was right. The thing was quite 
short—a scene in a cottage—but strung to a fierce intensity 
of passion and, one might almost say, shaken by the storm 
throughout. It was indeed a masterpiece of tragic sugges- 
tion.”—FPall Mall Gazette, April 4, 1898. 


MR. STEEVENS’S NEW WORK. 


EGYPT IN 1898. 


By G. W. STEEVENS, 
Author of ‘ The Land of the Dollar,’ ‘ With the Conquering 
Turk,’ &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“Bright and readable......Provides plenty of entertain- 
ment.”— Times. 

“It will lead many casual readers to take an interest in 
Egypt who have never before given two minutes’ serious 
thought to the country. If, after perusing the book, they 
do not borrow or buy Sir Alfred Milner’s work, they will at 
any rate read the newspaper telegrams from Cairo with 
more intelligence than they have done. Herein Mr. 
Steevens has performed a distinct public service.” —Outlock, 


BERNARD CAPES’S NEW BOOK. 
NOW READY. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 


THE COMTE DE LA MUETTE 
DURING THE REIGN OF TERROR. 


By BERNARD CAPES, 

Author of ‘ The Mill of Silence,’ ‘ The Lake of Wine,’ &c. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘‘Mr. Bernard Capes has told ‘The Adventures of the 
Comte de la Muette’ not merely well, but powerfully, with 
great force of picturesque description and charm of sur- 
prising and romantic narrative......A better story of the 
French Revolution has rarely been written.”—Scotsman. 
**Mr. Capes has succeeded admirably where many another 
novelist has failed...... The charm of the story, however, lies 
in the virility and richness of the author’s style......A notable 
and strong book.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
** Brilliant literary skill is combined with an uncommon 
ability in the weaving of a humanly impressive story... 
A charming love story.”—Daily Mail, 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO H.R.H. 
THE DUKE OF YORK. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


RETRIEVERS, 


AND HOW to BREAK THEM. By Lieut.-Colonel Sir 
HENRY SMITH, K.C.B. With an Introduction by Mr. 
SHIRLEY, of go President of the Kennel Club. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 

















Edinburgh and London. 
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SMITH, ELDER & COS NEW BOOKS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
“ THIS DELIGHTFUL VOLUME.’—Daity News. NEW : OOKS. 


NOTICE.— 4A SECOND EDITION of COLLECTIONS and 
RECOLLECTIONS, dy “ One who has Kept a Diary,” is NOW 
READY, with Frontispiece, demy 8vo. 16s. 


From the ACADEM Y.—“ Some people work their way through life; a happier sort goes laughing. Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell belongs to the latter class. He appears to have kept steadily before him a single-hearted purpose to find life 
amusing, and to have instituted a diary to the express end that no gleeful word should fall to the ground...... The book runs 
over with good things. 





MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRAKIES, crown 8vo, 63. 


HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, Author of ‘Robert Elsmere,’ ‘Marcella,’ ‘Sir George Tressady,’ &c. 


From LITERATURE.—"‘ One of the subtlest psychological studies which this penetrating student of the spiritual life 
has ever given us......Masterly in its lucid conciseness is the author’s demonstration of the essential inequality of the 
struggle between the girl and the man, when, after they have become engaged to each other under irresistible stress of 

jon, the mutual repulsion of their jarring creeds begins to reassert itself.” 

From the T/MES.—“ A book which wil take rank with Mrs. Humphry Ward’s best work....,.The story is the story of a 
great passion worthily told.” 


NOTICE.—The First Edition of SONGS of ACTION, by CONAN 
DOYLE, is nearly exhausted. A SECOND EDITION 1s in the 


press, small crown 8vo. 5s. 


From L/TERATURE.—“ That Dr. Conan Doyle could write good, stirring verse he showed long ago...... The volume 
o-~ bis —a and will give real pleasure to all who still possess healthy emotions to be moved by swinging metres 
and themes to suit.” 

From the DAJLY TELEGRAPH.—" There is spirit and animation, the rush and glow of young blood about his poems 
—always a pulsating sense of life.” 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY, royal 8vo. 15s. net, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
Volume LV. (STOW—TAYLOR) OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE, 


*,* Vol. I. was published on January 1, 1885, and a further Volume will be issued Quarterly until the completion of 
the Work, which will be effected within two years from the present time. 


Norge.—A Full Prospectus of ‘ The Dictionary of National Biography,’ with Specimen Pages, will be sent upon application. 


NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


WEBER'S ‘SPAS AND MINERAL WATERS OF EUROPE.’ 
READY NEXT THURSDAY, with Map, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The MINERAL WATERS and HEALTH RESORTS of EUROPE. 


With Notes on the Treatment of Chronic Diseases by Spas and Climates, and Hints as to the Simultaneous Employ- 
ment of various Physical and Dietetic Methods. By HERMANN WEBER, M.D. F.R.C.P., Consulting Physician to 
the German Hospital and to the Royal National Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor, &c ,and FREDERICK PARKES 
WEBER, M.D. M.R.C.P., Physician to the German Hospital. 














NEW VOLUME OF 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 
W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, &c. With 24 Full-Page Reproductions of Steel Plates 


by George Cruikshank, 11 Woodcuts, and a Portrait of the Author by Maclise. 
*,* A Volume will be issued each subsequent Month, until the entire Edition is completed on April 15, 1899. 


*,” A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application. 
COMPLETION OF THE NEW EDITION OF SYMONDS’ ‘RENAISSANCE IN ITALY.’ 


NOW READY, in 2 vols. with Portrait and Index to the 7 vols. large crown 8vo. lis. 


THE CATHOLIC REACTION. 


By the late JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The AMBITION of JUDITH. By Olive Birrell, Author of 


‘ Anthony Langsyde,’ ‘ Behind the Magic Mirror,’ &c. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For JULY. Price ONE SHILLING. CONTENTS. 


The ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. 1-4. 
The HUMOURS of MUSICAL LIFE. By Miss Maude Valérie White. 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC. By Garnet Smith. 


FIGHTS for the FLAG. VII. Wellington at Salamanca. ; The FIGHT that LOST JERUSALEM. By Stanley Lane- 
By the Rev. W. H. Fitchett. Poole. 
The ANTI-JACOBIN: an Anniversary Study. By W. B. | ANTHONY BLIGHT. By S. Baring-Gould. 
uffield. A QUACK’S TRIUMPH. 
HAVANA in 1870. By Frank T. Bullen. The CASTLE INN. Chaps. 24-26. By Stanley Weyman. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CC, 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 




















@OLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 
POET’S WALK. 


An Introduction to English Poetry. 
Chosen and Arranged by MOWBRAY MORRIS. 
New and Revised Edition, pott 8vo. 2s. 6d, net. 


Super-royal 16mo. 2s, 6d. net. 


PERSEPHONE, and other Poems. 
By CHARLES CAMP TARELLI. 


SPECTATOR.—‘ There is true promise and a very con- 
siderable amount of performance in the poems of Mr. Camp 
Tarehi...... The poem on ‘ Catullus’...... is very beautiful...... 
We must not leave this interesting little volume without 
mentioning the last poem, ‘The Grotto of Han.’ It is a 
very simple little poem, and yet casts a spell on the reader.” 


THE ROMANES LECTURE, 1898. 


TYPES of SCENERY and their 
INFLUENCE on LITERATURE. By Sir ARCHIBALD 
GEIKIE, D.C.L. F.R.S. Delivered in the Sheldonian 
Theatre, June 1, 1898. Medium 8vo. sewed, 2s. net. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


The SCENERY of SWITZERLAND 
and the CAUSES to which it is DUE. By the Right 
Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart , M.P. F.R.S. D.C.L. 
a. With numerous Plans and Illustrations. Crown 

vo. 6s. 
NATURE.—“ He has conferred a boon on the travelling 

Eaglish public, and broken new ground in the literature of 

the Swiss Alps.” 





Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The FOREST LOVERS: a Romance. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. 

BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ Mr. Maurice Hewlett 
has produced in this volume a masterpiece and at 
one bound has taken his place in the front rank of 
our writers of fiction, No finer prose has been 
written in this generation than some passages of 
‘The Forest Lovers.’...... If appreciation of phy- 
sical and rural beauty remains among us, Maurice 
Hewlett’s romance will be widely read, and will 
hold a place in English literature when the books 
that are running into their hundredth thousand 
are forgotten.” 


READY ON TUESDAY. 


MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 465, JULY, price 1s. 


Contents. 
The TREASURY OFFICER'S WOOING. By Cecil Lowis. Chaps. 7-9. 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. By A. F. Davidson 
NAPOLEON and JOSEPHINE at BAYONNE. By Lieut.-Colonel Hill 


James. 
A GENERATION of VIPERS. By Andrew Lang. 
The 8PANISH PEOPLE. By Charles Edwardes. 
A COMEDY of PIRACY. By A. H. Norway. 
COUNTRY NOTES. By S8.G.Tallentyre. IV. The Workhouse. 
TO a BLACKBIRD in MAY. _ By Joseph ‘Truman. 
The GOORKHA SO! DIER. By Major Pearse. 
A LETTER to the EDITOR. 








THE JULY NUMBER OF 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price ls. 4d. Contains :— 


By Order of the Admiral. An _ Illus- 
trated Story of CUBAN FILIBUSTERING. By 
WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


Confederate Commerce-Destroyers. 
I. The “ TALLAHASSEE’S” DASH into NEW YORK 
WATERS. 
II. The EVENTFUL CRUISE of the “‘ FLORIDA.” 


Holy Week in Seville. By STEPHEN Bonsat. 
With Pictures by JOSEPH PENNELL. 


Equality. By the Rt. Hon. JAMES Bryck, M.P. 
&e. &e. &e. 








THE JULY NUMBER OF 
ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 


Ceremonies and Etiquette of a Man- 
of-War. By Lieut. PHILIP ANDREWS, U.8.N. 


Some Ships of the U.S. Navy. By B. 
WEBSTER. 
The Buccaneers and Pirates. By Frayk 
R. STOCKTON. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST.| HURST & BLACKETT’S; CLARENDON PRESS, 
—— LIST. OXFORD. 
NOW READY, price One Shilling. a od sce 
THE BY MR 2 ye G. CMG. JUST PUBLISHED, extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS of No. 452, for JULY, 1898. 


1, HER MEMORY. By Maarten Maartens, 
Chaps. 1-4. 


2. A FEW PARALLELS. 

3. A PRAIRIE FIRE. 

4, MICHAEL FITTON. 

5. The WORD of an ENGLISHMAN. 
6. FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

7. LIZ of POLGISSY. 

8. A SECRETARY of STATE. 

9. The SKIPPER of the SARABAND. 
10. OUR VILLAGE: The Stranger. 
11. “ THERE ’S MANY a SLIP ——” 
12. WINTER by the ATLANTIC. 
13. The WIDOWER. By W.E. Norris. Chaps, 19-21. 





NOW READY. 


THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE. 


An Account of the Life and Belief of 
the Burmese. 
By H. FIELDING. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 14s, 
***« The Soul of a People’ is a book that will never be for- 


gotten, and which those readers for whom it is meant will 
read again and again.”—Home News. 





SECOND EDITION. 


ETON IN THE FORTIES. 


By ARTHUR DUKE COLERIDGE 
(An Old Colleger). 
A New Edition, Revised and materially Enlarged, with 
New Illustrations by F. Tarver. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
“The book is now more than ever worthy of perusal and 
acquisition.”—Globe. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE PRIDE OF JENNICO. 


By EGERTON CASTLE, 
Author of ‘ Consequences,’ ‘ La Bella,’ &c. 
SECOND EDITION. In1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 
‘A capital story, well constructed and well written. The 
style deserves praise for a distinction only too rare in the 
present day.”—Cosmopolis. 


BY S. MACNAUGHTAN. 
ELAH 


HARRISON. By S. Mac- 
NAUGHTAN. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 

‘* It is rarely that such a work of art in literature as ‘ Selah 
Harrison’ comes to cheer the soul of the reviewer with 
accurate delicacy of touch, serious motive, and mingled 
pathos and humour, both of high quality.”— World. 


BY LESLIE KEITH. 


The MISCHIEF-MAKER. By 
LESLIE KEITH, Author of ‘The Indian Uncle,’ ‘A 
Rash Verdict,’ &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. 

“ An entirely delightful novel. The author is a keen but 

not ill-natured observer of human nature, and gives us a 

whole gallery of lifelike portraits.”— World, 


BY MRS. HUGH BELL. 


MISS TOD and the PROPHETS: a 
Sketch. By Mrs. HUGH BELL, Author of ‘ Conversa- 
tional oe ‘Chamber Comedies,’ &c. In 1 vol. 
feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

‘* Miss Tod’s disillusionment is, in the story, very cleverly 
and pathetically wrought out to an appropriate end.” 


Scotsman, 
BY JOHN LEYS. 


UNDER a MASK. By John K. Leys, 
Author of ‘The Lindsays,’ ‘The Lawyer's Secret,’ &. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. 
“** Under a Mask’ is well written.” 
Illustrated London News. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington Street, 





NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, extra cloth, with 25 Illustrations from 
Photographs and Sketches by the Author, 16s. 


PIONEERING IN FORMOSA. 


Recollections of Adventures among Man- 
darins, Wreckers, and Head-Hunting 
Savages. 

By W. A. PICKERING, C.M.G., 

Late Protector of Chinese in the Straits Settlements. 

With an Appendix on British Policy and Interests in 
China and the Far Kast. 

‘‘ Mr, Pickering’s book will be of much interest to students 
of geography and to those who follow the politics and 
apparent dissolution of the Chinese Empire. Though his 
experiences and adventures were those of thirty years ago, 
the author has evidently kept himself au fait with what has 
been going on in the Far it ever since, as evidenced by 
remarks in the preface on the ‘ culpaple supineness’ of Great 
Britain in China, and by letters in the appendix on the same 
topic. Mr. Pickering’s book is capitally and bountifully 
illustrated.”—Morning Post. 

“The pages devoted to the description and the history of 
Formosa are both full and interesting, and supply what will 
undoubtedly come to be regarded as the most authoritative 
account of the place obtainable.”—Datly Chronicle. 

“Mr. Pickering gives a most interesting and valuable 
account of an island concerning which our knowledge is of 
the slightest.”— Pall Mall ette, 


NEW WORK BY J. H. E. SECRETAN. 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND 
LIBRARIES 





In 1 vol. large 8vo. with 24 Illustrations, 6s. 


TO KLONDYKE AND BACK. 


A Journey Down the Yukon from its Source 
to its Mouth. 
By J. H. E. SECRETAN, C.E., of Ottawa. 
WITH HINTS TO INTENDING PROSPECTORS. 

“* Mr. Secretan’s book is wholesome reading. A country 
perpetually frozen, a scarcity of almost the bare necessities 
of life, and the toils of the journey are described graphically 
enough to daunt all but those who love a hard life for its 
own sake.”—TZimes. 

“ There is many a twinkle of genuine humour, , racy, 
unforced, in Mr. Secretan’s account of trials endured on his 
trip ‘ To Klondyke and Back.’ The photographs with which 
his pages are generously interspersed are exceptionally good 
and remarkably well reproduced.”—Pali Mali Gazette, 

“Certainly the most amusing Klondyke book that has 
yet agpenel' is that written by 


r. J. H. E. Secretan.” 
Financial Times. 
** Mr. Secretan has produced the most entertaining of the 
books devoted to a description of the Yukon district.” —Glode, 
“Mr. Secretan’s photographic illustrations help one to 
realize the nature of the inhospitable region which he so 
amusingly describes.”—Daily Mail. 


NEW WORK BY DR. PARKER. 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND 
LIBRARIES. 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN PROFILES, in a 


PAGAN MIRROR. By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D., 

Minister of the City Temple, London. 
«Tt is a long time since the basis and elements of Chris- 
tianity have been expounded so simply and effectively as in 
this instance. These ‘Christian Profiles’ might well be 
submitted to those young people—and some of their elders 
also—who have yet to obtain an intelligent conception of 
the Christian faith. The volume has no sectarian bias, it 
deals with the fundamentals of Christianity, and should be 
applauded, therefore, as readily and strongly by Churchmen 
as by Nonconformists. It is calculated to be of real service 
to religion.” —Globe. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


NEW AND ORIGINAL NOVEL BY ADELINE 
SERGEANT. 





Now first published in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


MISS BETTY’S MISTAKE. By 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of ‘The Claim of 
Anthony Lockhart,’ &c. 

““* Miss Betty’s Mistake’ can enw be entered 
upon that list which carries the names of Miss Sergeant’s 
happiest efforts to amuse us by means of wholesome fiction. 
The story is cleverly arranged and capitally written.” 
Literary World, 


MERESIA. By Winifred Graham, 
— of ‘A Strange Solution,’ &c. In 1 vol. crown 
vo. 6s, 

‘“*T will not divulge the plot, which is original and mysti- 

fies the reader. It is not an easy book to lay down when 

you have taken it up.”— > 


The PARALLEL PSALTER. Being 


the Prayer-Book Version of the Psalms and a New 
Version arranged in Parallel Columns. With a Critica| 
Introduction and Glossaries. By the Rev. §. R, 
DRIVER, D.D. Litt.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

*,* The Volume is designed as a help to the comprehen- 
sion of the Psalms. Dr. Driver has “ntereneed to his 
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The Cheverels of Cheverel Manor. By Lady 
Newdigate-Newdegate. (Longmans & Co.) 


In this dainty volume Lady Newdegate 
introduces readers to the originals of the 
characters in ‘Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story ’— 
Sir Roger Newdigate and Hester his wife; 
Charles Parker, Sir Roger’s nephew; Sally 
Shilton, his adopted child; and the Rev. 
Bernard Gilpin Ebdell, her husband. She 
_— to be rather scandalized by the 
liberties which George Eliot took with facts 
in the construction of her story. Charles 
Parker is certainly treated most shabbily. 
As Capt. Wybrow he is made to trifle with 
the affections of a dependant, whose circum- 
stances should have appealed to his sense of 
honour. In sober reality he married when 
the child was but eleven years old. Tita, 
again, as she lived in the flesh, so far from 
shrinking under Lady Cheverel’s coldness, 
was cherished with a mother’s affection. 
She may not have suffered from a love 
disappointment at all. She indubitably 
died, not in the flower of her youth, but 
at the less romantic age of forty-nine. 
George Eliot caught accurately enough Sir 
Roger’s honourable if obstinate character, 
though she neglected to take account of his 
scholarship. But her representation of Lady 
Cheverel was a most indifferent likeness. 
Lady Newdigate, as her letters bear wit- 
hess again and again, so far from being 
a haughty aristocrat, was a delightful 
creature, bubbling over with humour, 
brave in illness, devoted to her husband 
and family. ‘‘Household gossip carried 
down to the next generation” is Lady 
Newdegate’s theory for these departures 
from reality, George Eliot’s father having 
been in Sir Roger’s employ, and his first 
Wife (not her mother) a servant at Arbury. 
But a more reasonable explanation seems to 
be that the quiet, wholesome lives of the 
Newdigate family could not be transported 
into fiction without an addition of romance. 
Sally Shilton’s artless letters are, at any 
tate, far from revealing a passionate nature, 
and the Rev. Bernard Gilpin Ebdell was a 
curiously prosy correspondent. 


XUM 





Lady Newdegate has perhaps insisted 
rather too much upon the points of re- 
semblance and difference between the 
Cheverels and the Newdigates. The 
letters are quite worthy to stand by their 
own merits; Lady Newdigate’s, indeed, 
are altogether charming. It is the world 
of ‘Evelina,’ of the spa, and the coach 
journey not unattended by terrors of 
highwaymen. She may have been a trifle 
deficient in literary perception. Thus she 
decided that the ‘ History’ of Gibbons (sic) 
was a moderate performance, and was 
shocked by the “‘ exceptionable sentiments ”’ 
of the hero in ‘The Sorrows of Werter.’ 
But she could hit off the foibles of the 
travelling Briton with a cleverness that 
frequently recalls Fanny Burney. Thus 
we find Charles Parker getting the landlady 
in trouble with a Nova Scotia baronet at 
Buxton :— 


‘* Your Brother Baronet has made an attempt 
to change y® Dinner & Supper hours to 3 & 9 
but it does not take ; they are very troublesome 
discontented people. I believe if you had seen 
y° beautiful 4 Fox in Tears as I did last 
night you w? have Challeng’d y® old Square 
Toes & poor Charles was in part y® innocent 
cause. It is quite impossible for him to keep 
out of a Scrape. Being examined by y® Bart in 
regard to our Suppers and what we paid, he 
own’d that we were charged but one Shilling 
& it seems they pay two. Upon this Poor Mrs. 
Fox was attack’d & abused in very gross terms. 
So in she came to us with streaming eyes to beg 
we w® explain to y° Edmonstones that our 
Suppers were never anything more than a Tart 
& Cold Chicken which we Eat when y® Company 
went to Supper above, whereas the E...s order 
a hot supper of 5 or 6 dishes to be got at 
9 0’Clock. I assured her I w@ do all in my 
— to set y° affair in its proper light which I 

ave done, but her Ladyship made me a Short 
answer & looks so haughty & disagreable that I 
believe our Acquaintance will end there.” 


And here is a glimpse of eighteenth-century 
manners at the same resort :— 


** Never was so riotous a day as yesterday, 
Cottillions morning, noon & night, & after that 
singing & drinking Champagne till 4 o’Clock 
in the morning. Some of the men in bed all 
day to-day but enough sober’d to make out a 
Cottillion to-night.” 


The best tea, she complains—for Sir Roger 
was just a bit of a screw—could not be had 
under 16s. a pound. She also offers a 
spirited defence for her desire to possess 
Sheffield plate :— 


‘*T absolutely deny that your objections to 
y°® shams which you say my heart is so much set 
upon proceed either from Pride or Covetous- 
ness. If I thought the former sh’d wish some 
friend (for I durst not in that case do it myself) 
to put into your hand y° very instructive pretty 
fable of the Peacock & Golden Dish ; but it is 
not applicable to your case. Do not either fear 
or flatter yourself that your passion for y® sort 
of intrinsic Worth now in question has anything 
to do with y® qualities of y° Mind. Our little 
differences in opinion are mear preventions 
form’d perhaps by Education & might in both 
have taken too strong a Colouring if each had 
been connected with a person exactly of their 
own way of thinking, ergo, it is better that we 
sh’d not always be of the same mind.” 

Herself none of the strongest, this ad- 
mirable woman let her heart go out to sick- 
ness and suffering. The following piece of 
unstudied pathos refers to the death of her 
sister-in-law, Lady Middleton, in child- 
birth :— 





‘* Just wash’d my hands and brush’d my Coat 
& came in a Chair to this Melancholy house. 
The porter flung open the Parlour door, but my 
legs trembled so it was some minutes before I 
ce’ get so far. Ned & M™ Whetham both fell 
upon my neck & we all were releaved by a 
flood of Tears before anybody c‘ utter a word. 
Chadwick came into y° Room just after. They 
are all deeply distress’d but I think as far as I 
can judge pretty well in health & the dear little 
Inocent Cause of all this misery in a perfect 
state. I have just seen it in a sweetsleep. I 
wish’d also to have seen y® quiet sleep of y® poor 
dear departed Angel, but find she is already so 
very offensive that Lyons has just call’d me out 
to urge the expediency of nailing down the 
coffin.” 

Sally Shilton is said to have been the 
daughter of a collier on the property. Her 
beautiful voice attracted Lady Newdigate, 
who was an accomplished musician. She 
was gradually promoted from the house- 
keeper’s room to the drawing-room. Sir 
Roger’s ambition was to make a pro- 
fessional singer of her, but her health 
proved unequal to the strain. Lady Newdi- 
gate foresaw other objections, and hinted 
them pretty plainly in a letter to her hus- 
band during a visit paid to London with 
‘the little Syren ”:— 

‘**T wish you could have been amongst us last 
night your Ears w¢ have been fully Gratified in 
every sense. She sung ‘Ombre Amene’ ‘ Gene- 
rosi Bretagne’ & a new Duett with Fanny most 
divinely, & her Manner & person was praised 
almost as much as her Voice. The General 
Opinion is that she will make a most Capital 
Singer in a year or two when she gets at her 
full strength, but everybody adds what a pity 
to send such a Sweet inocent Girl out of a happy 
& secure situation into such a Sea of Dangers 
as this town! Ifthe Bates’s w4 take her that 
might be obviated perhaps, but it will be a 
difficulty & a very delicate thing to manage.” 
So Sally was sent to Lisbon, where she 
became robust, and was married to Sir 
Roger’s chaplain and the vicar of the 
parish shortly after Lady Newdigate’s 
death. There was uncommonly little of 
the poor, pitiful Caterina about her. 

National events, such as the battle of 
June Ist and the Mutiny at the Nore, are 
mentioned here and there ; but the interest 
of the correspondence is almost entirely 
social. Mrs. Francis Newdigate sends a 
most favourable estimate of Nelson’s Emma 
from Naples :— 

‘Sir W™ & Lady Hamilton came to visit us 
the day after we sent them our good Col’s 
[Hamiltun’s] letter & fixed last Sunday for our 
spending the day with them at Caserta, which 
we did and I think in the whole course of my 
Life I never was so much amused. Sir W™ 
received us in the most friendly manner & his 
Wife did all she possibly c’ to be agreable & 
succeeded so well that at 8 o’Clock in the Event 
we were excessively sorry to go. We arrived 
there at 10 in the morn? & found Sir W™ & 
Lady H. playing & singing with several musi- 
cians. Lady H. sang several songs most inchant- 
ingly & made us all very sorry to go & see the 
aqueduct & the Palace.” 

Lady Newdigate herself was not above 
transmitting some scandal about the Prince 
of Wales and Lady Jersey from “ Bright- 
helmstone”’ during the race week :— 

‘¢P, of W. was upon y° field on horseback & 
always by Lady J.’s Coach when y° horses were 
not running. She has never appear’d except 
in her Carriage & nobody visits her or seems to 
make any fuss about her. Our Ladys Maids 
hear that she & her Daughters walk upon y® 
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Steyne at hours when nobody else does & that 
— y° Mob hiss’d her as she stood at her 
indow, which faces the Pavillion.” 


As her end drew near Lady Newdigate’s 
fine character enabled her to hope against 
hope :— 

**You are a Dear Angel, I can read your 

thoughts in every line. It is all I wish & makes 
me doubly anxious to be enabled by a tollerable 
degree of returning health to reward you in 
some measure for all you have done & suffer’d 
forme. Did I not still entertain a Gleam of 
Hope that God in his great Mercy w® in his 
good time extend his Goodness so far I sh’d 
most earnestly pray him to take me to himself 
that I might no longer be a Bar to your 
happiness & that of all who Love me. But he 
has with numberless other Blessings given me a 
never failling hope & Confidence that I shall 
yet enjoy some years of Ease & of happiness 
with you at dear Arbury, & with this hope I 
ought with patience to endure y® Tryal however 
long it may be.” 
‘‘Semper honos nomenque tuum pietasque 
manebit” was Sir Roger’s endorsement on a 
prayer found in her pocket-book. He sur- 
vived her some six years, thanking God 
that ‘‘ his road down hill was easy.” Lady 
Newdegate should be heartily thanked by 
all who appreciate high breeding for re- 
vealing to them this delightful circle of 
eighteenth-century gentlemen and gentle- 
women. 








The Proverbs of Northamptonshire. By Chris- 
topher A. Markham, F.S.A. (Northamp- 
ton, Stanton & Son.) 

THE great majority of the proverbs inserted 

in this booklet are mere popular rhymes or 

sayings, and not proverbs according to the 

usual acceptation of the term. It is a 

matter of some interest to collect local lore 

of this description, and this pamphlet may 
form the basis for a thorough treatment of 
the subject, if any one can be found to do 
for Northamptonshire what Mr. Denham 

did for Northumberland. Mr. Markham 

has made a good beginning, though we 

cannot follow him in all his explanations 

and comments. ‘He that would eat a 

buttered faggot, let him go to Northamp- 

ton,” is one of the proverbs pertaining to 
this county quoted by Fuller. Therecan be 
little doubt that this proverb refers to the 
former scarcity of fuel in the county town, 
and implies that a faggot was a choice 
delicacy. Ray, whose collection of proverbs 
was issued only a few years subsequent to 
Fuller’s ‘ Worthies,’ supports Fuller in this 
view, adding that King James is said to 
have spoken thus of Newmarket, but that 
the saying was more applicable to North- 
ampton, as the dearest town in all England for 
fuel. There is little question that “ faggot” 
can mean, as Mr. Markham says, something 
like a “medizeval porcine preparation’”’; 
but why any preparation of pig should 
want buttering is not explained. ‘‘The 

Mayor of Northampton opens oysters with 

his dagger” is the other local proverb given 

by Fuller. Mr. Markham quotes Fuller at 
length, but does not make the reason for 
the expression clear. Had he consulted 


Grose’s ‘Local Proverbs,’ he would have 
found it succinctly stated there that the 
mayor used to employ his dagger for oysters 
thus ‘‘in order to keep them as far as 
possible from his nose,”’ Northampton being 
an inland town, about the centre of the 





kingdom, and at least eighty miles from 
the sea. 

With some of the conclusions here made 
we fancy that not a few Northampton- 
shire folk will not agree. The sorely 
puzzled sanitary authorities of that county, 
in their search after decent water, will be 
tantalized by learning that ‘certain it is 
that in almost all parts of the county the 
supply of water is very good.” Weimagine 
that the exact contrary is much nearer the 
truth. Where did Mr. Markham learn that 
“the town of Northampton is, and from 
very early times has been, dedicated to 
St. Crispin”? The recently published 
‘Borough Records’ make no such assertion. 
Is it not a mere plausible guess, and one 
unsubstantiated by fact? There was more 
of wool trade than leather trade at North- 
ampton in mediseval days. 

The common county expression, ‘‘ It’s all 
along o’ Colly Weston,” generally used 
when anything goes wrong or any one is 
much put out, has its origin in the excellent 
and durable character of the Colly Weston 
roofing stones or slates, which has long been 
prejudicial to the interests of tiling and 
thatching. Mr. Markham attempts a new 
and cumbrous explanation. 

In some parts of the county a common say- 
ing applied to anything bright is, ‘‘ It shines 
like Holmby.” MHoldenby or Holmby 
House (afterwards Holdenby Palace), erected 
by Sir Christopher Hatton in a most com- 
manding situation, was for some time the 
biggest house in all England. Its great 
windows, like those of other Elizabethan 
mansions, were a distinguishing feature, 
and we can well imagine how, with the sun 
upon them, they would glisten over many 
miles of country. This proverb recalls the 
Derbyshire rhyme :— 

Hardwick Hall, more glass than wall. 


We cannot find any note of a fairly common 
variant of the Holdenby saying, used sar- 
castically in speaking of some dulled kitchen 
utensil or rusty bridle-bit, ‘It shines like 
Holmby mud walls.” The cottages at 
Holmby, until comparatively recent years, 
were singularly poor, the walls being almost 
entirely of mud, and a great contrast to the 
House. 

In commenting upon a saying reflecting 
on the manners of Brackley, Mr. Markham 
notes as something exceptional the former 
appointment of a ‘‘ beggar-banger’”’ for this 
place; but such an official, more usually 
termed ‘‘ bang-beggar,”’ was at one time a 
common adjunct of English parochial life. 
A strongly flavoured personal saying is 
quoted of a village near Towcester: ‘ Slap- 
ton, where fools will happen’’; but it is more 
frequently used of Spratton, a village near 
Brixworth, and this makes the better 
assonance. Amongst other sayings of this 
character omitted here is ‘‘ Moulton images,” 
which is supposed to reflect on the lack 
of beauty among the inhabitants of that 
large village, but seems in reality to be a 
pun on molten. 








Charles J. By Sir John Skelton, K.C.B. 
(Goupil & Co.) 

THERE is a certain pathos attaching to this 

work, for it is its author’s last tribute to the 

dynasty of which he was a fervid champion. 

He worked diligently at the volume until 





the day of his death in July last year, and 
he had revised it up to the middle of the 
last —— so that it is characterized by 


his usual literary skill, and even where the 
reader is not convinced he is charmed. The 
portrait of the great Earl of Strafford js 
drawn with a powerful hand, and is finer than 
that of any other figure in the book; and 
the author never wrote anything more vivid 
than his description of Montrose’s campaigns 
in Scotland. Yet surely no comparison 
could be stranger than the assertion that 
‘‘Montrose was the Scottish Falkland,” 
The meteor-like progress of the impetuous 
and ambitious marquis bears little likeness 
to the career of the peace-loving viscount. 
In fact, all parts of the tale do not quite 
fit in, and this lack of consistency may 
reasonably be attributed to the author's 
declining health. Take, for instance, 
the ecclesiastical question. After a beau- 
tiful account of religious life in the Middle 
Ages, Sir John Skelton writes, ‘‘ Yet it was 
true that, somehow or other, the whole of 
the spacious edifice had been undermined, 
and that it was tottering to its fall.” 
Again, ‘‘ Behind the fair show there was, 
it cannot be doubted, foul decay. The 
written record remains”; ‘‘ the end could not 
be far off.”” Yet on another page he states 
that ‘“‘had the conduct of the Reformation 
been entrusted to wiser heads and gentler 
spirits, the end might have been different”; 
and he speaks of “the rapid rally of 
Catholicism, that made the English people 
uneasy.” Of that same Catholicism he 
maintains that, ‘“‘ whatever precautions might 
be taken, a vast spiritual confederacy, tho- 
roughly organized, could not but be a 
menace to liberty,” and yet he finds fault 
with the Reformers for not adopting such 
“a temperate policy” that the whole of 
Christendom might have been included in 
a religious truce. On p. 9 we read that 
‘“‘ when the ‘Island Queen’ was standing at 
bay, the Catholics had behaved well,” yet 
on p. 36 hemakes mention of “‘ the severe penal 
laws against recusants, which were needed 
when the Armada was being provisioned.” 
With similar inconsistency Sir John 
Skelton speaks of the ‘‘ truculence,” “‘ aspe- 
rity,” and ‘‘intractability” of Puritanism 
under Elizabeth, yet he acknowledges that 
in her later years the Commons, “ largely 
reinforced from the ranks of the Puritans, 
clung to their ancient privileges with 
increasing tenacity, and were readier to 
assert their independence.’’ In other parts 
of this book, also, he admits their services 
to freedom under the Stuarts; and for trucu- 
lence and asperity we should look in vain 
for a passage in any Puritan writer to sur- 
pass the one about the Puritans which Sir 
John Skelton quotes on p. 28 from the 
‘Basilicon Doron.’ Again, he says that to 
the Puritan “‘ life was full o’ sairiousness’ 
—the seriousness being of the sort which 
finds satisfaction in forcibly imposing its 
own uncomfortable convictions on others,” 
and yet on p. 65 he states, ‘“‘The ‘moral 
seriousness’ of Puritanism is shared by all 
devout souls, to whatever communion they 
belong,” going on actually to maintain that 
it was not its moral seriousness, but its 
narrowness and crudeness, that gave Puri- 
tanism “an individuality, a life of its own.” 
Surely Sir John Skelton must have wondered 
how that “individuality” and “life,” if 
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born of such causes as he imagines, could 
have accomplished what it did in English 
history. Even when talking of some of 
the finer spirits of Puritanism, like Milton 
and Ool. Hutchinson, he argues that their 
best traits were alien to their creed. He 
takes a passage in ‘ Lycidas’ which pleases 
him, and says, ‘‘ Hereis the poet”; he takes 
another which displeases him, and says, 
“Here is the Puritan.’ Any one can 
dissect after that fashion. 

As Puritanism played such an important 
part in Charles’s days, it may not be amiss 
to notice these discrepancies and weaknesses 
at the length we have done. But the same 
inconsistency crops up when the author 
treats of the general political situation. 
James I., with all his foolish and ungainly 
ways, was shrewd enough to warn ‘“ Baby 
Charles’? and “Steenie” that they would 
live to get their ‘‘bellyful of impeach- 
ments.’ He appears to have in a measure 
foreseen the age of storm and stress that 
lay ahead. Sir John Skelton says :— 

“The times were out of joint—not to the 
Puritan only. It did not need profound acu- 
men to anticipate that the long truce would not 
last for ever ; and even the most light-hearted 
may have been sobered by presentiments of 
coming evil.” 

The whole of the preceding pages are 
devoted to showing that the time of revolu- 
tion had been prepared for; that it was, 
indeed, inherited to a large extent from the 
Tudors; that it was almost inevitable when 
the Stuarts, fresh from the feudal turbulence 
and theological animosities of Scotland, came 
to reign over a kingdom of whose constitu- 
tion they were ignorant, and a people whom 
they did not understand. Yet on p. 44 
follows this query :— 

“How, then, did this tempest of passion 
arise—this tempest in which an ancient 
monarchy and a_ powerful Church were 
wrecked? I do not think that any entirely 
adequate explanation has been, or can be found. 
The secret has been well kept. The great civil 
strife of the seventeenth century has an air 
of accident, of impromptu, of unexpectedness, 
which gives it a character of its own.” 

Although markedly favourable to Charles 
on the whole, the author does not fail to 
point out the defects in the king’s character. 
He considers that Charles was easily moved ; 
that he acted on impulse, and did not weigh 
the difficulties that confronted him until 
it was too late; that he was “obstinate 
at the wrong time”; that he lacked 
quickness and vivacity of intellectual move- 
ment, and so could not adapt himself to 
unaccustomed conditions. ‘‘ It was the cha- 
racter of the king that precipitated the crisis.” 
“We need not wonder,” says Sir John, 
“that the charge of shifty insincerity should 
have been brought against him. It was not 
insincerity ; it was irresolution—the irre- 
solution of a ruler from whom the rapidly 
rising tide had hidden the ancient land- 

marks.” Was it irresolution that tried to 
arrest the five members? Was it irresolu- 
tion that dictated the Naseby letters? Was 
it irresolution that agreed to the establish- 
ment of Presbyterianism for three years ? 


The blame for the project for a Spanish 
match is in this volume laid upon Bucking- 
ham, and Sir John Skelton wonders why 
Mr. Gardiner should be so severe on Prince 
Charles for his share in the adventure. For 


the Scottish troubles Laud is held respon- 
sible, though surely Charles ought to have 
known his Northern subjects better than 
the Primate. Yet ‘‘the little meddling 
hocus - pocus,’’ as Williams called him, 
was, from the time of obtaining his arch- 
bishopric, to work ‘irreparable mischief.” 
This Sir John Skelton admits. He says 
that Laud was indiscreet, and that the 
majority of the changes he made were ill- 
advised. Further, 

‘it is lamentably true that, from the day of 
the tumult in St. Giles’s Church, Charles’s 
course was steadily downward.” 

‘*Laud no doubt was his adviser, and Laud 
was notoriously indiscreet ; but only madness— 
the madness with which the gods afflict those 
who are bound to perish—can altogether account 
for such prodigious folly.” 

The author experiences no difficulty in 
showing, as Mr. Gardiner had shown before 
him, that the eleven years during which 
Charles reigned without a Parliament were 
the most prosperous years of his reign. It is 
also proved, as Hallam had already pointed 
out, that the Parliament, and not the king, 
was the aggressor in the Civil War. The 
account of the period during which the 
war raged is very brief, and the reader is 
referred to Mr. Gardiner’s ‘‘ monumental 
work.” With regard to the closing scene of 
all, our author says, in words that are an 
echo of Talleyrand, ‘The execution of 
Charles was not only an ‘inexpiable’ 
crime,—it was the crowning blunder.” He 
would fain have had the service in the 
Common Prayer Book for January 30th 
retained, ‘‘as a measure of the lack of 
wisdom ” of Charles’s enemies, not because 
Charles was a ‘‘ martyr,” for on that point 
even Sir John Skelton is doubtful. 

This work has been brought out in a way 
worthy of the house of Goupil. The illus- 
trations with which the volume is enriched, 
taken from various pictures by Van Dyck 
and others, are reproduced with eminent 
fidelity and with decided artistic skill, 
Special note must be made of the coloured 
frontispiece, the portrait of Charles by Van 
Dyck in the Louvre, which appears as soft 
and true as if it were on porcelain. The 
publishers hope that textual errors have 
been entirely avoided. We have noticed 
but a few, such as “ Reformatiou ” for Re- 
formation at 1. 25, p. 36; the omission of 
“T” at the foot of p. 52; ‘“ wih” for with 
at 1.15, p. 60; ‘‘Hawthorden”’ for Haw- 
thornden on p. 165; and “ Lochow” for 
Lochaw on p. 167. 








Statutes of Lincoln Cathedral. Arranged by 
the late Henry Bradshaw. With Illus- 
trative Documents edited by Chr. Words- 
worth. 3 vols. (Cambridge, University 
Press.) 

Ir is eighteen years since Henry Bradshaw 

began the preparation of this work, and 

when he died eleven years ago he had got 
no further than the writing of certain 

‘‘memorandums”’ and the transcription and 

analysis of the ‘Black Book of the Dean 

and Chapter of Lincoln.” This ‘Black 

Book’ gives its title to Part I., although 

its text occupies less than one-third of the 

492 pages of which that volume consists. 

This was published six years after Brad- 





shaw’s death by Mr. Christopher Words- 


worth. Bradshaw proposed te complete 
the work by ‘‘a little volume” containing 
Lincoln ‘ consuetudines” of a date earlier 
than the fourteenth-century ‘Black Book’; 
and this ‘little volume” has grown in Mr. 
Wordsworth’s hands into twice the size of 
Part I., the entire work (issued in three 
volumes) containing no fewer than 1,770 
pages. Much as we admire the loving spirit 
which animates this long labour, and the 
extensive learning to which it bears witness, 
we are bound to say that those interested in 
the customs of the church of Lincoln have 
some right to complain of the excess of 
devotion which has led to the publication 
of this gigantic mass of ill-digested mate- 
rials. It is not merely that the size of the 
book places it beyond the means of many 
students, and makes it exceedingly hard to 
master; but loyalty to Bradshaw’s memory 
has led Mr. Wordsworth to print all his 
friend’s drafts and scraps, no matter 
whether they repeat one another or whether 
an earlier sketch is superseded or even con- 
tradicted by a later one. The second part, 
which was to have been ‘‘a little volume,” 
is swollen to its present bulk by the inser- 
tion of many things which no one would 
possibly have expected to find in a collection 
of Lincoln Cathedral statutes. We have 
here not only “customs” of Salisbury, 
Lichfield, Hereford, and York, filling 130 
pages, but actually the statutes drawn up 
by the late Archbishop Benson for Truro, 
occupying thirty-eight pages more. It is 
needless to point out how much more con- 
venient these texts would have been had 
they been printed in a separate volume with 
a distinct title, and not ‘‘sandwiched”’ be- 
tween Lincoln documents. Still we feel, 
after all, that we ought not to be ungrate- 
ful. Mr. Wordsworth has done a signal 
service to the comparative study of cathedral 
constitutions by publishing these other 
statutes; and the Lincoln documents them- 
selves, though their arrangement is dis- 
orderly and the repetitions are wearisome 
and distracting, furnish a body of materials 
unequalled in their compass and detail, 
illustrating every side of the life of one of 
the most important churches in England. 
The origin of the whole undertaking was 
curiously simple. In 1879 Bradshaw was 
asked to look into a manuscript in the 
Corpus Library at Cambridge, which proved 
to be a draft of the statutes drawn up by 
Bishop Alnwick for the church of Lincoln, 
and generally known as the ‘Novum Re- 
gistrum.’ From the discovery of the cha- 
racter of the manuscript he was led on to 
an examination of other documents relating 
to Lincoln, and he arrived at the conclusion 
that the ‘Novum Registrum’ had never 
been sealed, and was, therefore, of no legal 
authority. When Bishop Alnwick laid his 
book before the chapter in 1439 they seemed 
disposed to accept it; but in the following 
year they formally protested against it, and 
thus it was never ratified. It was not, indeed, 
until after the Restoration that it was re- 
cognized as containing the statutes of the 
church; and the practice of binding every 
member of the cathedral body to swear to 
their observance only dates from 1695. For 
the real statutes of the cathedral Bradshaw 
had to seek further back, and he found 
them in the ‘Black Book,’ in which were 





incorporated the traditional rules and customs 
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under which the canons lived in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. This work 
Bradshaw edited in the chronological order 
of the various additions, which his expe- 
rienced paleographical skill enabled him to 
distinguish with extraordinary minuteness. 
The edition leaves nothing to be desired. 

The text of Part II. comprises, besides 
the miscellaneous illustrations from other 
cathedrals to which we have referred, docu- 
ments relating to the church of Lincoln from 
the charter of William Rufus to the year 
1895. Among these the most important are 
the laudum or award of Bishop Alnwick con- 
cerning a dispute between the chapter and 
the dean in 1439, and the ‘Novum Re- 
gistrum,’ the draft of which Mr. Words- 
worth shows to have been submitted to the 
chapter, not in 1440, as Bradshaw held, but 
in 1439, just before the delivery of the 
award. Both documents play a great part 
in the domestic history of the cathedral 
during a troubled period. We may also 
mention the valuable lists of canons at 
several widely different dates, c. 1145 (ora 
little later), c. 1184, 1278, and 1471-2, with 
a calendar of 1472. Of remarkable interest 
also is Mr. Wordsworth’s appendix, con- 
taining “‘a chronological table shewing the 
rise and decline of Sarum, Lincoln, and 
other English uses.” Nor are the docu- 
ments limited to the text of the book. Many 
are to be found in the introduction, and we 
do not in all cases understand the principle 
upon which they have been placed there 
rather than in the text. Such, for instance, 
are the charters and the longer extracts 
from the muniments of which Mr. Words- 
worth supplies an account partly repeating, 
but with more detail, that which Bradshaw 
Sac to Part I. At the end of this intro- 

uction there are many miscellaneous items, 
among which we may notice the interesting 
collection of obits from the Great Bible of 
the twelfth century (where we may recognize 
the commemoration of several of the Lincoln 
“lawmen” named in Domesday) and from 
other and later sources. 

It is impossible within the limits of a 
review to enter into the very numerous 
matters deserving of notice which are con- 
tained in this learned and laborious work. 
We can only refer to a few points. The 
cathedral church of Lincoln was believed 
from the time of Giraldus Cambrensis down- 
wards to have been founded on the model 
of Rouen, “iuxta ritum Rothomagensis 
ecclesize”’; and Mr. Wordsworth is inclined 
to accept this view so far as the plan of the 
fabric is concerned, though the fact that the 
church of Rouen was burnt down in 1200 
deprives us of any certain means of testing 
it. On the other hand, the inference which 
has commonly been drawn from this con- 
nexion, namely, that the cathedral organiza- 
tion of Lincoln was based upon that of 
Rouen, has been proved decisively by 
Bradshaw to be mistaken. He explored 
minutely the constitutions of a large num- 
ber of French, and specially of Norman 
cathedrals — forty-four in all — and 
arrived at the conclusion that the only 
church which presented the exact features 
of Lincoln was that of Bayeux. Bayeux, 
indeed, so far as their constitution is con- 
cerned, is the mother church not only of 
Lincoln, but also of York and Sarum; in 
other words, of the three secular cathedrals 





of England from which the six others— 
London, Chichester, Wells, Exeter, Here- 
ford, and Lichfield—derived, with more or 
less modification, their organization and 
ritual system. ‘It seems,’ says Bradshaw, 
‘*that the three great Churches where this 
four-square arrangement of Chapter [with 
the dean and chanter at the west 
and the chancellor and treasurer at the 
eastern extremity] was established...... were 
York, Lincoln, and Salisbury. All the others 
gradually adopted it, except London ; but these 
are the three primitive establishments, and 
they are almost coincident. York is said to 
be 1090...... Lincoln was September 1-8, 1090, 
Thomas of York and Osmund of Salisbury both 
being witnesses. Salisbury was early in 1091, 
Thomas of York and Remigius of Lincoln both 
being witnesses. You read a great deal nowa- 
days of this constitution being of the usual 
Norman model (a vague phrase)......The only 
one [of all the forty-four Churches within a 
considerable range of Normandy] which is pre- 
cisely Osmund’s institutio is Bayeux...... ow, 
Thomas of York was himself Treasurer of 
Bayeux, and Bayeux was a Church with greater 
prestige in some respects than even Rouen.” 
“‘Indeed,”’ we are told in another place, 
‘*had the Bishops assembled at Hastings [where 
the Salisbury charter was signed] in 1091 been 
formed, in modern fashion, into a Royal Com- 
mission for the erection of Cathedral establish- 
ments, they could hardly have left their joint 
mark upon the Church of England more dis- 
tinctly than they have done.” 
We wish Bradshaw had given his reasons 
for dating the charter of William Rufus to 
Lincoln so positively in the first week of 
September, 1090. It was printed by Dug- 
dale from an inspeximus of Henry VI., but 
is here edited from a Lincoln text of the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. It 
is dated in the year 1090, the thirteenth 
indiction, and the third year of the 
king’s reign; which together point to 
some time before September 26th, or 
perhaps before September 24th, 1090. 
ut two of the signatories, Bishops Herbert 
of Thetford and Ralph of Chichester, 
were not appointed until 1091; and it is 
noticeable that Dugdale’s copy gives the 
indiction as “‘xiiii” instead of “xiii.” If 
we take account of these facts, and observe 
further that the year of the Incarnation 
strictly means the year beginning with the 
Annunciation, we are led to the conclusion 
that the regnal year is at fault, and that the 
charter was really passed in the year which 
ended on March 24th, 1091, and in the last 
months of that year—in other words, before 
the king left England for Normandy on 
February 2nd. At the same time the 
anonymous subscription which it bears, 
‘Signum Dorobernensis Archiepiscopi,” at 
a time when the see of Canterbury was 
notoriously vacant (1089-1093), is a warn- 
ing that the charter itself is not free from 
suspicion. 

Bradshaw threw an interest of ‘actuality ” 
into his long and minute inquiry, because 
he made it clear all through that he was 
inspired not merely by the zeal of the student 
of books, the paleographer, or the anti- 
quary, but by an ardent desire to lay down 
once for all what the idea of a cathedral 
foundation, such as that of Lincoln, really 
was, in the hope that cathedral reformers 
might understand what they were to aim 
at before they set themselves to construct 
cathedral statutes. It is because the late 





Archbishop Benson was animated by the 
same spirit that the place of his Truro 
statutes in these volumes is justified. We 
may say without reserve that no more im. 
portant contribution to the history of the 
cathedral system has ever been published 
than that which we owe to the joint labour 
of Bradshaw and Mr. Wordsworth. 

The collection contains a large amount 
of information about the affairs of Lin. 
coln Cathedral in the fifteenth century, which 
does not on the whole display the chapter 
in at all a favourable light. But it is 
to be remembered that the evidence given 
before a bishop or his commissary on a 
visitation is likely to bring out the bad 
features in a ee a degree, since 
the redeeming facts necessarily do not 
appear. The most serious charge that can 
be brought against the chapter as a body 
is that they were thoroughly disunited ; and 
this reveals a really worse state of things 
than is pointed to by charges, not always 
substantiated, of vice or irregularity against 
individual members. On these matters Mr. 
Wordsworth has written much that is of 
interest in his introduction to Part II. But 
space forbids us to quote more. The texts 
are printed with extreme care and almost 
excessive fidelity to details of writing. It 
is quite by way of exception that we come 
upon a document (Part II., p. 532) so badly 
written that the editor has not been able to 
make either grammar or sense out of it, or 
a Latin name so oddly mistranslated as 
‘‘Episcopus Cenomannensis (Sens)” (Part 
II., p. 10). In the introduction to Part II, 
p- ccxliii, the obit of ‘ Albinus [Andega- 
uensis | Canonicus et Sacerdos” might de- 
serve a note to say that Albinus was the 
master of Henry of Huntingdon, of whom 
that historian makes mention in his ‘ Epis- 
tola de Contemptu Mundi.’ 





The Key of Truth: a Manual of the 
Paulician Church of Armenia, Edited and 
translated by F. ©. Conybeare. (Qx- 
ford, Clarendon Press.) 

In the year 1837 an orthodox Armenian 

bishop warned his synod that there were 

in the village of Arkhwéli, near Erivan, 
twenty-five families of refugees from Turkey 
who practised the ancient heresy of the 

Paulicians. The synod did what they could 

to avenge such an insult to the Church, 

opened an inquisition, and obtained some 
confessions on their own account. Later, 
the heresy having spread in spite of their 
efforts, the aid of the secular arm was 
called in, and the criminal court of Tiflis 
fined the sectaries forty roubles apiece. 
During the proceedings the inquisitors 
seized a book containing the ritual of the 
sect, together with some canons for its 
regulation and a few doctrinal comments, 
and itis of this book that Mr. Conybeare 
here publishes the Armenian text and an 

English translation. 

The cardinal tenet of the doctrine thus 
disclosed appears to be that the Founder of 
Christianity was not born the Son of od, 
but became so by election—or, as Mr. Cony- 
beare puts it, by adoption. This grace was 
the reward of His perfectly sinless life, and 
was not conferred upon Him until He was 
baptized by John. In the words of the 
text :— 
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“Then it was that he received authority, 
received the high - priesthood, received the 
kingdom and the office of high shepherd...... 
Then he became the light of the world, 
then he became the way, the truth, and the 
life. Then he became the door of heaven, then 
he became the rock impregnable at the door of 
hell; then he became the foundation of our 
faith, then he became Saviour of us sinners ; 
then he was filled with the godhead ; then he 
was sealed, then anointed ; then was he called 
by the voice, then he became the loved one, 
then became to be guarded by angels, then to 
be the lamb without blemish. Furthermore 
he then put on that primal raiment of light, 
which Adam lost in the garden. Then, accord- 
ingly, it was that he was invited by the Spirit 
of God to converse with the heavenly Father ; 
yea, then also was he ordained king of beings 
in heaven and on earth and under the earth.” 

It follows from this that the Paulician 
faith is strictly Unitarian, acknowledging 
as God only the First Person of the Trinity, 
treating Christ as identical with the Holy 
Spirit, and considering Him as a creature 
rather than creator. In the same creed 
the devil also plays a large part: he existed, 
apparently, from the beginning; he it was 
who debauched Eve in the form of a serpent, 
thereby introducing sin into the world, and 
causing all men to be born under his sway ; 
he also stirred up Judas to betray and 
Peter to deny Jesus; and it is he who per- 
sonally inspires and disseminates false 
doctrines. In more practical matters the 
Paulicians teach that children should be 
named on the eighth day, which will enable 
them in some measure to strive against the 
wiles of Satan, but should not be baptized 
until they come to full age, or perhaps 
not till they are thirty. The ceremony 
of baptism, which alone can release the 
catechumen from Satan’s power, will not 
be granted by the Paulician Church except 
after very careful examination, and then 
only to such as truly repent of their sins, 
repentance being the first of the Paulician 
sacraments. They give the Eucharist in 
both kinds, taking care to have the bread 
in one loaf, apparently as a symbol of the 
oneness of their Church; they abhor all 
material churches, images, crosses, and 
vestments, celebrating their rites for choice 
in stables and cellars ; they reject the inter- 
cession of saints, observing that the dead 
have need of our intercession, and not we of 
theirs; they believe in one judgment of the 
dead, but not in eternal punishment; and 
they think it right to conceal their faith and 
even to conform outwardly to the religious 
usages of those among whom they are cast. 
Their deepest execrations are reserved for 
the priests and monks of the Orthodox and 
Roman communions, who do their works, 
they say, by means of “the spirit of the 
adversary.” So, says the text, the devils 
disguise themselves as ‘clerics because 
they lead the lives of impostors ”’; as 
“bishops and catholici because they are proud 
and overweening, and in particular traffickers in 
the authority of our Lord Jesus Christ ; yea, 
and though dispensers of holy law, yet are also 
avaricious and excogitators of falsehoods ”; 
as “‘ monks because they always love herbs 
and vegetables ” (this seems to refer to the 
idea that it is wrong for the perfect members 
of the Church to take the life of even a 
plant), ‘and their food grows always in 
damp places.” ‘Yet it must not be thought 
altogether. 





Nearly all the rules given above apply to 


the hearers of the word or laity only, the 
higher grade of the sect being that of the 
“elect.” The elect can only be chosen by 
the “‘ bishop and rulers” of the Paulicians, 
and must have, as the text prescribes, 


‘*nerfect wisdom, love which is chief of all, 
prudence, gentleness, humility, justice, courage, 
sobriety, and eloquence. He must also possess 
in very deed continence, patience, moderation, 
pastoral care, love of the poor, pity and good 
conduct of life, and all other good works and 
repentance along with quick conscience.” 


He must also get his living by some honest 
labour, and must only be chosen ‘after 
much testing.” If he answers all the re- 
quirements he is consecrated by the other 
elect by a ceremony of “‘ laying on of hands,”’ 
here described in much detail, in which he 
is formally endowed with the Holy Spirit by 
insufflation or blowing. The consequences of 
this ordination are thought to be tremend- 
ous, the elect thereupon becoming himself 
a Christ, or perhaps, insome mystical sense, 
a member of the body of Jesus, and as such 
receiving the adoration of the hearers. It 
follows from this that the elect alone form 
the true Church; that they are all, whether 
bishops, rulers, missionaries, or teachers, 
the equals one of the other ; and also (if we 
may read between the lines of the text) 
that it is not lawful for them, as for the 
laity, to deny the faith in time of persecu- 
tion. 

To this ritual Mr. Conybeare prefixes a 
long and—if the truth must be told—rather 
rambling introduction dealing with the 
history of the sect. If we may summarize 
this somewhat freely, we should say that in 
his opinion the Paulicians of the text are 
the only apostolic Church, having received 
their doctrine from those Judaizing Chris- 
tians of the apostolic age who are some- 
times called Ebionites. He supposes these 
descendants of the Ebionites to have inspired 
so early a work as the well-known ‘ Pastor’ 
of Hermes, and to have formed the back- 
bone of the Nestorian Christianity which at 
one time spread over nearly the whole of 
Asia. He further tells us that the Asiatic 
Paulicians, under whatever name they 
were called, suffered terrible persecution 
at the hands of the later Roman and 
Byzantine emperors, which persecution 
at length broke down the valiant nations 
which formed the eastern bulwark of the 
empire, and so let in the flood of Moham- 
medanism. Thereafter large numbers of 
the Paulicians were transported en bloc by 
the rulers of Constantinople to Bulgaria and 
Thrace, and their heresy thence spread into 
Central Europe, their converts appearing as 
the Bogomiles in the Danubian provinces, 
the Cathari and Albigenses in Spain and 
Southern France, the Stedingers in Fries- 
land, Patarini in Italy, and under other 
names elsewhere. Finally, he thinks, the 
sect reappeared at the German Reforma- 
tion and inspired the doctrines of some of 
the Protestant Nonconformists. To quote 
his own words :— 


‘‘In the Reformation this Catharism comes 
once more to the surface, particularly among 
the so-called Anabaptist and Unitarian Chris- 
tians, between whom and the most primitive 
Church ‘The Key of Truth’ and the Cathar 
Ritual of Lyon supply us with two connecting 
links.” 





| In much of this he is, of course, but fol- 


lowing the opinion of most scholars who 
have dealt with the subject, from Neander 
and Matter in the early part of the century 
down to Mr. Cowell in his study of the 
Paulicians in Smith and Wace. But in 
other parts of his theory he seems to make 
pretty large assumptions. If the ‘most 
rimitive Church”? were—as he, following 
enan, asserts—indeed Ebionite, how can 
‘The Key of Truth’ form a link with it? 
For the ‘ Key’ attaches much weight to the 
authority of St. Paul, whom it holds up as 
the great example of effectual repentance, 
while the Ebionites, according to the testi- 
mony of both Origen and St. Epiphanius, 
rejected his apostleship and looked upon 
him as an apostate from the law. More- 
over there is next to no evidence that ‘The 
Key of Truth’ is of sufficient antiquity to 
make such a connexion possible. The text 
here given is confessedly not earlier than 
1782; and although Mr. Conybeare pro- 
duces some evidence to show that it is the 
copy of an earlier document which he dates 
at not later than 850, his proof mostly con- 
sists of words in the text which occur in 
writers ‘‘ of the eighth to the thirteenth cen- 
tury.’”’ There is also no proof, as he himself 
confesses, that the Christology of the 
Catharist Church of the Middle Ages was 
Adoptionist. We think, too, that he is in 
error when he contends that the Paulicians 
did not profess Manichzan doctrines. To 
say this is to fly in the face of all con- 
temporary historians of the sect, and 
even in ‘The Key of Truth’ there are 
many features—such as the equation of 
the Supreme God with light, the mention 
of the raven as one of the disguises of 
Satan, and the strongly marked dualism of 
the whole book—which seem to connect it 
with the Manichean teaching. Perhaps he 
has not sufficiently considered the leading 
part played by the sectaries of Manes in 
the early struggles of the Catholic Church, 
nor how difficult it is for any religion 
which is propagated in secret to keep its 
faith pure from external admixture. 

These criticisms, however, must not blind 
readers to the real value of Mr. Conybeare’s 
work. We have little sound evidence as to the 
tenets of these early sects, and the testimony 
of adversaries, which alone has hitherto been 
available, is seldom entirely trustworthy. 
Hence any document which pre: “ats the case 
at first hand is of extreme importance, and 
Mr. Conybeare’s discovery will have to be 
reckoned with by any future historian of 
the Church. The book is carefully written, 
and contains, together with some valuable 
philological notes and extracts from Arme- 
nian authors touching the sect, a translation 
of the Provengal ritual of the Albigenses of 
Lyons. 








Memoirs of Alexander Gardner: Soldier and 
Traveller. Edited by Major Hugh Pearse. 
With an Introduction by Sir R. Temple. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 


In some degree from an historical point of 
view, and still more from that of romance, 
our slender knowledge of the Europeans 
who, for reasons of their own, served 
Oriental masters is to be regretted. For 
they saw the countries, knew the rulers, and 
lived with the people of their choice in a 
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way unattainable by others; and had they 
possessed ready pens, restrained by even a 
moderate devotion to truth, the interest and 
value of their records would require no de- 
monstration. Unfortunately (and perhaps in 
this they are not singular) the readier the 
pen the more care is required in accepting 
the tale, for imagination often prevails over 
accuracy. And this is scarcely surprising, 
because the men’s days were full of incident, 
leaving little leisure for record, which, when 
made, was from memory, the men themselves 
being sometimes illiterate. Nevertheless, 
they were useful, and played important parts 
at the courts of various princes in and near 
India, specially, perhaps, at that of Ranjit 
Singh, Maharaja of the Punjab, who, ap- 
preciating Western knowledge, in which he 
and his people were deficient, gathered 
adventurers, chiefly military, from many 
sources, and raised them to positions of trust. 
The time favoured him, as, after the peace 
of 1815, some of Napoleon’s officers came 
to India, and the Maharaja believed he 
could not be supplied from a better school. 
Hence his principal officers were French 
or Italian, but they were largely sup- 
plemented by a variety who may be called 
English, many of whom possessed the richest 
Irish brogue, some claiming to be Americans 
or Germans. Of these the subject of the 
present memoirs was one whose adven- 
tures, after every allowance for imagina- 
tion and inaccuracy, are passing strange, and 
so well set forth that interest is maintained 
from beginning to end. 

Gardner’s career is adequately con- 
densed by Sir Richard Temple in the 
introduction, so that it need not now be 
again detailed. The chief interest lies first 
in his travels through Central Asia and 
Afghanistan, and second in his service in 
the Punjab. 

With respect to the first, we began to read 
his account in a highly sceptical mood, which, 
however, became modified as progress 
was made; for the occurrences mentioned, 
though perhaps embellished, could not have 
been invented. He seems to have travelled 
everywhere in the regions of Central Asia, 
and to have visited Kafiristan, his account 
of which is said to have been lent to Sir 
Alexander Burnes and to have perished 
with that officer when he was killed and his 
house was burnt at Kabul. 

In Badakshan Gardner relates that he 
came on 
‘‘a colossal figure of a horse, now lying prostrate 
on its left side, the head turned to the north. 
It had evidently at one time been erect, as the 
stumps of the four feet were still in position : 
they were part of the platform, and had 
evidently never been detached from it. I 
assured myself that there was no joint or 
cement, and that the entire figure must have 
been hewn from the solid rock...... Our guide 
related the tradition concerning the horse as 
follows : ‘ This horse once had wings and could 
fly ; even now it often speaks and implores its 
master to come and ride it again. The giant, 
its master, lives far away in the north, in the 
land of ice and snow. Every night he used to 
fly down on this horse to meet a beautiful queen 
of these parts. In the course of time she died, 
and the giant, coming down as usual and finding 
her dead, was so overpowered with grief that, 
alighting from his horse, he cut off its wings. 
He then took up the mountain and buried him- 
self beneath it. His horse waited so long for 
him that it was turned into stone,’” &c. 





Gardner travelled far west to Yarkand, 
Kashgar, Leh, and Srinagar, whence he 
retraced his steps by Gilgit and Chitral, 
arriving, after many wanderings, eventually 
at Peshawar, and in 1832 he entered the 
service of Ranjit Singh. 

Seven years later the Maharaja died, and 
anarchy ensued in the Sikh State, result- 
ing in collision with British India, followed 
eventually by annexation. Of Ranjit Singh 
Gardner has little to say, but the oppor- 
tunity for description came with the troubles 
which arose after the Maharaja’s death. 
The principal events are graphically de- 
scribed, so as amply to reward perusal, 
though the reader should remember that 
the stories must not be accepted for more 
than they are worth. And after all, save 
in such matters as imputing motives, 
blackening the character of opponents 
(usually a work of supererogation), and 
adding touches which dramatic necessity 
may in part excuse, the chief facts are 
sufficiently well set forth. Gardner was 
one of the persons who supplied the British 
Agents with news; his information and that 
of other writers was examined, and, as 
modified by expert scrutiny, formed the 
basis of the accepted Lahore history of 
these days. The student will find it detailed 
at considerable length in ‘The Career of 
Major G. Broadfoot,’ who was in charge 
of our relations with the Sikhs, to whom 
Major Carmichael-Smyth’s book ‘ The His- 
tory of the Reigning Family of Lahore,’ 
based largely on Gardner’s information, 
was dedicated. 

At first Henry Lawrence believed in 
Gardner, for he wrote to Major Smyth, 
“Tf I was in Broadfoot’s place I should 
like to have Gardner at my elbow.” After- 
wards, however, when he succeeded Broad- 
foot, he changed his opinion, dismissed 
Gardner from the position of news writer, 
and procured his discharge from the Sikh 
service. Lawrence wrote an article on 
Carmichael-Smyth’s book in the Calcutta 
Review, condemning it unsparingly, perhaps 
in a measure undeservedly. 

The evening of Gardner’s days was spent 
in the Jammu State, chiefly in Srinagar. 
He died in 1877; and, having chosen 
Christian burial after many experiences 
in the matter of professed religion, he lies 
at peace after a most eventful life in the 
military cemetery at Sialkot. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Master-Key. By Florence Warden. 
(Pearson.) 


No one will be likely to mistake ‘The 
Master-Key’ for a good story, the author 
least of all. Miss Warden must know a 
good sensational story when she sees it— 
and its opposite. As sensationalism ‘The 
Master-Key’ is a miserable failure. Also, 
it does not contain a single real character 
nor one page of decent dialogue. Besides 
this, it is pervaded by the sort of spirit 
suitable to a volume that might be read 
aloud at ‘‘ mothers’ meetings” and such like 
functions. The villain is too foolish for 
anything, and his victims are mere human 
geese. It is a genuine pot-boiler and 
nothing more, from an author who can, 
when she pleases, produce exciting people 
and situations of a like nature. 








Meriel. By Amélie Rives, 
Windus. ) 


‘Merret’ recalls in no way ‘The Quick 
or the Dead?’ nor, so far as we remember 
them, any of the author’s other works, 
The story has, perhaps, been lying in 
her desk for years, or may be an 
excursion into fresh fields. In any Case, 
it has little to recommend it. Though a 
short flight, there is about it a good deal 
that is boring and nothing that is daring, 
The matter is no newer than the “spiritual 
affinity” business. If originality suggests 
itself during the reading of the book, it 
is merely because of its rather marked 
absence. But it is fair to add that there 
are pretty touches of Italian atmosphere 
and colour that show observation and feel- 
ing. 
A Woman's Privilege. 
Bryant. (Innes & Co.) 
‘A Woman’s Privirxcr’ is the kind of 
volume that may be read and straightway 
forgotten, though it is in some respects as 
good as the average novel, perhaps better. 
It is not so much void as lacking in form, 
And what interest it contains is cut into two 
distinct parts that not all the king’s horse- 
men, nor even the reader’s strict attention, 
could by any means bring together. 


(Chatto & 





By Marguerite 


Materfamilias. By Ada Cambridge. (Ward, 
Lock & Co.) 

Mrs. Gzorce Cross, of Melbourne, whose 
pseudonym is Ada Cambridge, has added 
to the number rather than to the interest of 
her volumes of fiction. Her latest book is 
a narrative of happy domestic life in Mel- 
bourne, varied by slight misunderstandings 
and unimportant quarrels. The story is 
told in the first person throughout, and it 
might be the history, with variations, of 
many a lady’s life in Australia. The book 
is innocent of plot; it is well and carefully 
written, and our only doubt in connexion 
with it arises from the question whether 
it should be classified among the ‘New 
Novels.’ 


The Peril of a Ive. By Mrs. Alice M. Dale. 
(Routledge & Sons.) 


An attractive young lady who personates 
her married sister when the latter dies 
in childbirth, and comes to England as a 
widow, entirely justifies the title of the 
story. She endeavours to explain her action 
by saying that she had been brought up in 
an atmosphere of deceit. It is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that Mrs. Dale’s story 
might have been better told. She introduces 
numerous complicating circumstances, and 
at least two subsidiary episodes. A hasty 
reader of fiction would soon give up the 
story in despair, for it is no easy matter 
to unravel its intricacies. There is & 
clever conversation at the close of the 
sixteenth chapter which would bear quota- 
tion were it not for the numerous explana- 
tions involved. The novel is worth reading 
carefully. The single illustration which 
accompanies the text is quite unnecessary. 








The Edge of Honesty. By Charles Gleig. 
(Lane.) 

Tus novel reads like a cleverly draw 

brief in a divorce action intended to be 
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heard before a jury of young ladies. There 
is nothing said on delicate questions that 
can possibly be omitted; and the wicked 
husband and his mistress manage to put 
the wife in possession of all the material 
evidence. It is the history of an unhappy 
marriage between ill-assorted people; the 
lady is an injured innocent, and the man 
without a redeeming feature in his cha- 
racter. All this is written out with care 
and precision; and there are sketches of 
life in Hong Kong before 1870, in the 
Channel Islands, and in London at various 
dates. We can find very little in the book 
to interest the general reader. Gloom is its 
prevailing characteristic, unrelieved by a 
touch of wit or humour. 


om Ossington's Ghost. By Richard Marsh. 


(Bowden.) 

Tur “curious happenings’’ which lead to 
an “extraordinary denouement” are asso- 
ciated with a solitary house on Wandsworth 
Common, a lost will, and a quantity of 
hidden money and securities. Various per- 
sons become interested in the search, and 
the ghosts are all explained. Such is the 
bare outline of a story which would be 
injuriously affected by fuller explanation. 
It is well written, remarkably well illus- 
trated, and very readable. It is a pity the 
‘book does not belong to a better class of 
fiction. 


Sun Beetles. By Thomas Pinkerton. (Lane.) 


THERE is a great deal that is amusing in 
this clever and, at times, vulgar little story. 
Two or three chapters of it seem to aim at 
a parody of Mr. G. Meredith in his later 
manner, by means of a travesty on his earlier 
and more lucid style as exemplified in ‘ Beau- 
champ’s Career.’ The parody, whether in- 
tentional or not, is not consistently main- 
tained. The vulgar element referred , to 
above may be thus illustrated :— 

‘‘ She belonged to that class of young married 

woman which may say at the breakfast table...... 
‘all I know is, we heard it when we were 
having our bath’; Mrs. Basker was by no means 
careful not to show too much stocking in order 
to make baby ‘comfy,’ and was not nervously 
anxious that the spectator at a little distance 
should not see pink bud put into blossom 
mouth,” 
Immediately after this Mrs. Basker remarks 
of her baby that ‘‘ he ought to sleep after 
his corn’’; and ‘she has ‘“‘a glass of stout 
and half a dozen oysters, for babbum’s 
sake.” If the book was not clever and 
amusing, we should not refer to these 
matters, nor to such epithets as ‘ swank- 
ing” and “salonical.’? Most of the cha- 
racters are well described. 








Par Auteur de 
(Paris, Calmann 


LD’ Amour est mon Péché. 
‘Amitié Amoureuse.’ 
Lévy.) 

Some readers will find this novel dull, but it 

1s worth study as being a curiously careful 

‘examination of the case of a well-born French 

Catholic girl of twenty-four, who, through 

family misfortunes, is exposed to much temp- 

tation in England, to which she succumbs. 

The contrast between desire, which leads her 

in one direction, and moral aversion and 

good feeling, which lead her in the opposite 
direction, is worked out with skill. 





Angoisses de Juge. Par M. Masson-Forestier. 
(Paris, Colin & Cie.) 

Tuts group of legal stories is readable, but 

less good than the writer’s former series— 

‘Remords d’Avocat.’ 


Leur Fille. Par Jean de Ferriéres, 
Ollendorff. ) 

Tus novel, which seems to be a first book, 
is somewhat outrageous without, however, 
avoiding dulness; but it is possible that the 
author is trying to break windows in order 
to attract attention, and he may be capable 
of better things. 





(Paris, 








THE LITERATURE OF SPORT. 


Hunting Reminiscences, by Mr. A. E. Pease, 
M.P. (Thacker & Co.), is a volume taking to the 
eye and good to read. It contains no more than 
254 clearly printed and liberally spaced pages 
of text, augmented to 271 by means of an 
unusually full index; and it has a few excel- 
lent illustrations, including two based upon 
sketches drawn by the late Sir Frank Lock- 
wood, who would have been just the man to 
enjoy the contents of the book. Only an 
expert, such as Whyte Melville or the late 
‘* Bay” Middleton, would be competent to deal 
with the technical, which is the main, portion 
of the author’s publication; so that it must 
suffice to remark here that the writer should 
be a master of his subject, and that he com- 
municates in easy, agreeable, lively style such 
results of his experience as it has seemed good 
to him to record. He and his brother, both 
M.P.s, have each ridden a winner of the 
House of Commons Point-to-Point Steeple- 
chase—the author in 1891 and his brother this 
very year, when he rode Mr. J. W. Phillips’s 
Oliver on that very disagreeable Saturday dated 
March 26th. The book is divided into nine 
parts or chapters, though without any titular 
superscription. The first is devoted to some 
notes about the Cambridge ‘‘drag,” which is 
not a part of the literary curriculum recognized 
by the authorities, and about House of Commons 
Steeplechases ; the second to a description of 
the life led by a hunting mare, the narratrix, 
by a quaint hypothesis, being the animal herself, 
Queen Mab by name; the third to a disserta- 
tion concerning hounds ; the fourth to some in- 
teresting remarks upon hare-hunting ; the fifth 
and sixth to the noble sport of fox-hunting ; 
the seventh to cub-hunting; the eighth to a 
thrilling account of the greatest run—and it was 
a great run—that the author ever saw; the 
ninth to a sort of plea for the re-establishment 
in this country of badger-hunting—not badger- 
baiting, be it emphatically protested—on the 
ground that the badger ‘‘is an animal well worth 
preserving from extinction, both as a beast of 
chase and on account of his many interesting 
and useful qualities.” The spirit exhibited by 
the author is just what might be expected of a 
true sportsman: he is enthusiastic for sport, 
but his enthusiasm is tempered by intelligence, 
appreciation of nature, and humanity. 

The Chase, the Ruad, and the Turf, by Nimrod 
(Arnold), is the title of a fine, handsome volume, 
embellished with about a score of illustrations— 
coloured and uncoloured—and with several mis- 
prints, of which ‘‘Hummondsby,” for Hun- 
manby, at p. 269, is as good a specimen as any, 
inasmuch as the Osbaldestons of Hunmanby 
have been for many generations a family pretty 
well known in the East Riding of Yorkshire. 
The contents of the volume are a republication 
of three papers, which originally appeared in 
the Quarterly Review some sixty years ago, and 
must be perfectly familiar, by hearsay at any 
rate, to everybody who takes more than the 
very slightest interest in the subjects with 
which they deal, and, so far as the portion 
relating to the turf is concerned, to anybody 





who happens to be acquainted with Whyte’s 
‘History of the British furf.’ The book is an 
addition to what has already been published of 
‘*The Sportsman’s Library,” edited by Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell, and that series would have been 
very incomplete indeed without eee culled 
from the writings of the celebrated Nimrod, 
whose distinction it is to have been the 
first to handle matters relating to sport, and 
especially those connected with horse - racing, 
in the style and spirit of a cultivated gentle- 
man. It is worthy of note that both he and 
the Druid were educated at Rugby; but 
though the latter held very much the same 
views as the former, he was far more inclined 
to treat reprehensible proceedings as a joke. 
It is true that Nimrod deals tenderly with 
the notorious ‘‘ Jack” Mytton of Halston, who 
was a brutal lunatic or a demented brute, 
but had nothing meanly nefarious in his cha- 
racter; and for this leniency there was the 
excuse of intimate friendship as well as of innate 
admiration for splendid physical endowments, 
such as Mytton possessed to an extraordinary 
degree. However, this is digressing, as the 
‘Memoirs of the Life of the late John Mytton’ 
havenot secured a place in the volume undercon- 
sideration, and there is no reason to regret the 
selection that has been made. Nimrod, of course, 
was a pseudonym, assumed by one who ap- 
pears to have hunted and sported not wisely, 
but too well and too expensively, and whose 
death was thus announced in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine of 1843: ‘‘May 19. At Upper 
Belgrave Pl., aged 65, Charles James Apperley, 
esq., the well-known sporting writer under 
the signature of ‘ Nimrod,’ and second son of 
the late Thomas Apperley, esq., of Wootton- 
house, Gloucestershire.” Thevolume can be most 
cordially recommended to everybody, though 
sportsmen will not need the recommendation, 
for the portion devoted to ‘‘the road,” that is 
to stage-coaches, concerns every one of us who 
ever had a grandmother, and all the three papers 
present a most interesting means of measuring 
the extent of certain changes that have taken 
place in the last half-century or so. Great 
authority as Nimrod is in his own lines, he is 
not altogether infallible, of course. For instance, 
at p. 216 he says, ‘‘It will also be remem- 
bered that the Duke [‘‘Culloden”] bred Marsk 
[? Marske], the sire of Eclipse”; and at p. 250 he 
mentions ‘‘ three winners of the Derby, namely, 
Middleton, Bay Middleton, by Middleton out 
of Cobweb, and Mameluke.” Now Mr. John 
Hutton of Marske Hall (on a property purchased 
by a Hutton, Archbishop of York, as long ago 
as 1595) bred Marske, the sire of Eclipse, and 
sold him to the Duke, who bred another Marske, 
son of Marske; and the sire of Bay Middleton 
was not Middleton, but Sultan, known as 
“‘Crocky’s [Mr. Fishmonger and Hell-keeper 
Crockford's] white-nose,” for an obvious reason. 
However, as Mr. Toots would have sa‘d, ‘‘it’s 
of no consequence, thank you.” Gratitude 
requires that the insertion of an index should 
be acknowledged. 

The Famous Match, by Nat Gould (Routledge 
& Sons), is otherwise described by the author 
as ‘‘the story of a great race” (a horse-race) ; 
but of the two hundred and eighty pages, or 
thereabouts, devoted to the contents of the little 
volume, only a very small number are occupied 
with what has any direct bearing upon the titular 
subject. There is a mystery to be cleared up, 
but it has little or no connexion with horse- 
racing ; it is rather the outcome of two dreadful 
murders committed at Melbourne, and it is not, 
we may add, so very impenetrable. A sophisti- 
cated reader, though unable to clear it up quite 
satisfactorily by the plain hint given at p. 62, 
will not beat all surprised—if a little annoyed 
at having to wait so long for confirmation of 
suspicions—by the explanation he does not get 
until p. 268 is reached. In fact, from both the 
artistic and the literary point of view, the story 
is very common and crude, though one can 
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understand that it might be read with in- 
tense interest by barmen and barmaids and 
other persons, such as a young noble lord 
not long ago deceased, to whom stiff glasses 
of brandy -and-soda or of whisky -and- 
» possession of wealth beyond the 
dreams of avarice, betting and money-lending, 
violent assaults upon money-lenders, 10,000/. 
cheques flung about as recklessly as if they were 
threepenny bits, and the most matter-of-fact, 
prosaic love-making, are topics full of romantic 
attraction. As regards what one may call the 
horsey part of the composition, it would seem 
as if the author’s purpose were to advertise the 
merits of Australasian horses. There can be no 
earthly objection to this amiable, if not alto- 
gether disinterested project; but it may be 
pointed out that there has hitherto been im- 
pene into this country no Antipodean race- 
orse that has accomplished anything like the 
feat which the author represents to have been 
performed. Still, as we have supplied Austral- 
asia, as well as all the rest of the world where 
racehorses are bred, with the means of estab- 
lishing their studs, it would be wonderful 
indeed if our customers did not sometimes beat 
us at our own game on our own ground; but 
it is satisfactory to reflect that in no single 
instance have they asserted a permanent 
ys wary over us, and that they are still 
obliged to have recourse to us, notwithstanding 
the advantage which some of them possess in 
point of climate, when, from time to time, they 
wish to replenish their stock. Apparently we 
have not yet parted altogether with the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. 





SCOTTISH FICTION, 


Castlebraes. By James Paton, B.A. (Black- 
wood & Sons.)—‘‘I hae lang syne, wi’ the 
shovel o’ Common Sense an’ the besom o’ Con- 
tempt, cleaned oot frae ma Sowl that accursed 
Gospel o’ Human Greed—Supply an’ Demand— 
an’ that Hell’s message o’ evil tidings—the Sur- 
vival o’ the Fittest.” There is plenty of rhetoric, 
of a sombre sort, in this curious mingling of 
Socialism and old-fashioned Christianity ; but 
the abounding absence of argument is not 
covered by the vernacular fluency of the rustic 
interlocutors. It is really not enough, as we 
have often tried to point out, to command a 
certain volume of the coarsest form of Scots; 
to follow on the track of Galt and Moir, to say 
nothing of Barrie and Mac Donald, the essential 
qualification is at least a tithe of the humour 
that is plentiful in the best writers of that 
pliant and expressive tongue. It is a mis- 
fortune that it lingers only in the mouths of 
herds and weavers ; but to write the tongue of 
Dunbar and Knox without that grain of salt 
is in these days a literary offence. Some 
pedestrian moral verses do not alleviate the 
misdemeanour. 


** Kartdale,” Mr. Murdoch Henderson remarks 
in Our Jeames in ‘* The Chronicles of Kartdale ” 
(Glasgow, Morrison Brothers), ‘* was only an or- 
dinary place,” and its most notable feature was 
the possession of a sententious ‘‘betheral,” whose 
long commonplaces on points of doctrine are 
uniformly ended by the humorous phrase ‘‘ ex- 
actly sae.” Indeed, this is about the dullest 
and stiffest ‘‘ kailyarder” it has been our fortune 
to see. The lapse of the bethers] in falling 
asleep in church, and the prowess of a young 
man in withdrawing a young lady’s fortune in 
time from the ‘‘ Financial Bank of Glasgow,” 
are about the most lively incidents. Though 
the dialect is unsparingly used, it is not 
always correct. ‘‘Gang your ain gait,” though 
common, is an erroneous spelling. The true 
phrase is ‘‘gang your ain gate [way].” ‘Your 
ain gait” would be ‘‘your own pace,” a 
different idea. 


Fighting for Favour, by Mr. W. G. Tarbet 
(Bristol, Arrowsmith), is exceedingly Scotch. 





Given so much, the reader will find it a clever 
and graceful romance of life in Scotland in the 
last half of the sixteenth century, and, it may 
be added, a romance suited to the reading of 
any member of a family. The usual features 
of such stories are present—fighting, pirates, 
gold, and love; but the setting of the story is 
remarkable, and the reader’s interest is well 
maintained to the close. It is somewhat 
difficult to criticize the conversational use of 
the Scotch of about 1585-90, and we gladly 
assume it is historically correct here. It is 
satisfactory to find that the hero of the time 
and locality has breeches to put on; and it is 
surprising to learn that ‘‘axles” were lying 
ready to cut the cables of the pirate ship. 
With many features that are familiar to the 
readers of this class of fiction, ‘Fighting for 
Favour’ may be regarded as possessing con- 
siderable claims on popularity. 


John Burnet of Barns, by Mr. John Buchan 
(Lane), isa book of stirring adventure, and so 
true to local colour and the modes of thought 
appropriate to the period, the end of the seven- 
teenth century, that it is a welcome exception 
to the mass of Scottish fiction, which of late 
has become increasingly dull and savourless. 
It is also not unpleasant to find the laird of 
Barns a scholar and a gentleman, a true Cavalier 
by instinct, although circumstances teach him 
to value and feel grateful to men of the opposite 
political persuasion. Asa Borderer and a king’s 
man, he does not much favour the people of the 
West in his unregenerate days :— 

“T hated the land to that airt, for I had ever 
loathed the south and west countries, where there 
is naught but sour milk and long prayers without a 
tincture of gentrice or letters.” 


Mr. Buchan can describeother characters besides 
the very lifelike one of his hero; and the fair 
Mistress Veitch of Dawyck (a true Tweedside 
name) is a very winsome heroine, and Nicol 
Plenderleith an admirable henchman to his ad- 
venturous master. Slight humorous touches, 
as that of ‘‘the tranquil Dutchwoman with a 
temper as long as a Dutch canal,” often indicate 
completely the numerous minor characters. Such 
incidents as the Spate at Peebles, the horse-race 
up the brae and back between John and his 
cousin, and the death of Gilbert, are indicative 
of much descriptive talent. 





RECENT VERSE. 


Song and Thought, by R. Yates Sturges 
(Redway), has a pretty cover and an ambitious 
title, but within all is gloom and desolation, for 
the verses printed so nicely on this agreeable 
paper are no more song than Mr. Sturges’s 
vague commonplaces are thought. The author 
offers now the platitudes of a tepid de- 
votionalism, now a réchauffé of Epicurean 
views cribbed from Horace. Mr. Sturges has 
nearly every fault of the poetaster. The rhymes 
are often no rhymes at all; ‘‘ believe me ” and 
‘grieve thee,” ‘‘ wintry” and ‘* memory,” 
reveal to us the secret of Mr. Sturges’s inmost 
ear. He is either so lazy, or so ignorant of the 
first principles of his craft, that he will change 
his metre, even in quite a little poem, with 
every quatrain. Errors in grammar are common. 
‘*Fare thee well; where I am you will not 
know,” serves as example. And to support the 
pong of tautology the citation of ‘* Looking 
on thee will enough suffice” will serve. The 
confusion of metaphors is heartrending : 
strains twining with light, and lovers, gazing 
at their ladies’ eyes, fainting in a joyaunce 
of sapphire surprise. Altogether the work is 
slovenly, and the material none of the best. 
The following is the only pleasant poem in the 
book, and even here Mr. Sturges could not be 
at the pains to rhyme all his alternate lines, 
and must needs render his work more clumsy by 
the wholly unnecessary inversion which begins 
the second stanza :— 
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NOTICE TO QUIT. 


There was a cross outside my house, 
And there I often used to pray : 

But in my house I soon forgot 

What by the cross I used to say. 

For, wrapped with comfortable ease, 

I shut a world of sorrow out, 

And gentle ministries that please 
Festooned with flowers the walls about. 


But rending storms the walls destroyed. 
I stayed while there was any room, 

Till devastation reigned complete, 

And winter wasted every bloom ; 

Then in the shadow of the cross, 

For old time’s sake I made my rest, 
And made a gain of all my loss, 

And liked my second house the best. 

Unless there be some sound reason to be 
rendered why the diplomatist should never be 
a poet, it is hard to understand why Ballads of 
the Fleet (Arnold) do not fulfil the promise of 
the author’s earlier work. It is true that in his 

revious verse Mr. Rennell Rodd had shown 
ut few of the graces which distinguish the true 
lyrist, and that at his best he had always been 
prone to mar the reader’s sense of enjoyment 
by a certain hardness of expression, amounti 
at times to ungainliness, and by a curious | 
of finish, the latter fault being probably due 
rather to a large carelessness than to incapacity; 
yet he had shown no little dramatic power, and 
a knack of vivid, if rough description, which 
well befits the ballad-maker. But since Mr, 
Rennell Rodd’s last book of poems lay on the 
reviewer's table waiting its turn many years 
have passed, during which he has been winning 
other laurels than those of which the poet's 
crown is woven, and in his eminently useful 
and successful career as a diplomatist the 
ssibilities of achievement as a poet seem to 
fave been lost. The harshness of expression 
has been softened; ballad after ballad shows 
the author to be a man of taste and culture; but 
with the harshness the power, too, has gone, and 
the knack of vivid description has given place 
to honest but unsuccessful laboriousness. Now 
poems of the sea are never wholly free from 
monotony except in the hands of the great 
artist, and Mr. d is not a great artist. So 
it is with weariness of spirit and with a 
rowing conviction that the author is repeating 
himself that we wade toilsomely through the 
details, so conscientiously supplied, of many a 
voyage by Hawkins and Drake. So it is, 
too, that in ‘The World Encom ’ the 
splendid ‘and immortal tale of the great 
voyage of the Golden Hind is made positively 
tedious, notwithstanding that the stories of 
the killing of Thomas Doughty and of Drake’s 
home-coming and his reception by his queen 
are told in Mr. Rodd’s best manner. He has 
chosen, indeed, a task beyond his powers, and 
Drake’s great deeds of daring yet await the 
poet who shall fitly sing them. One cause 
of Mr. Rodd’s failure is to be found in his 
selection of the long seven-foot line for his 
metre. The remoteness of the rhymes makes 
it appear the easiest of measures. But it pre- 
sents many a difficulty to the unskilled, and 
often when the poet has found his rhymes and 
decided to use them he has to resort to the 
prosaic business 1 ae to give his lines the 
requisite bulk. e should imagine that this 
device is not unknown to Mr. Rodd, and, even 
so, it cannot be accounted the chief of his sins, 
for in telling of the fight between Hawkins and 
the Spaniards he has relied on his memory not 
only for his facts, but for his mode of relating 
them, and the introduction of the line 


— ever again the boarders went back to their shame and 
088 


is a particularly irritating instance of plagiarism, 
a good line not only having been taken, but 
also marred in the taking. It should be noted, 
too, that although considerable licence is allowed 
in this metre, there is no precedent, and surely 
no excuse, for such a variation of it as that dis- 
closed by the two following couplets, taken from 
the same poem :— 


As ran the law in England, so ran their law at sea, 
Who stood within its danger might claim his due degree. 
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and sang as they scaled the cliffs, and the 


laughed 

hew orld rang with mirth, 

And they stretched glad arms to heaven on the southermost 
earth on earth. 


Nevertheless, some of the ballads will be read 
with interest, and among these are ‘San Juan 
de Lua’ and the ‘ Ballad of Richard Peake.’ 

The little book of Poems, by Florence Earle 
Coates (Boston, U.S., Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
will serve as well as another to indicate the 
immense advance that poetic craftsmanship 
has made in English-speaking countries since 
a quarter of a century ago. One can realize 
in a moment what would in those days have 
lain between covers lettered as above—chea 
echoes of Tennyson or either Browning, with 
a halting line here and there to mark the 

ightful ownership. The grammar was often 
doubtful, the rhyme arbitrary, the senti- 
ment cheap. Now one can open Mrs. Coates’s 
yolume where one will, and if one finds 
nothing to stimulate the emotions very highly, 
one is sure of lighting on something which will 
please the taste. The volume is dedicated to 
the memory of Matthew Arnold, and that 
fastidious critic would assuredly have had no 
reason to be ashamed of the inscription. 
Perhaps the most pleasing, as it is the 
longest, piece is the version of the Hylas 
legend, with a termination unknown, we 
fancy, to the classics. Hylas has yielded to 
the enticement of the nymphs, as Ulysses did 
not yield to the sirens :— 

Late in the purple twilight of the day 

Alcides came with heavy tread that way, 

Crushing the fragile reeds and shrinking ferns, 

ing now here, now there—by doubtful turns— 
And calling loudly on the boy, 
His dear annoy. 
tong long he stayed, still hoping to rejoice, 
While babbling Echo, with her far-off voice, 
Railed at his care. Then, sad and slow, he passed— 
Reluctant to resign the quest at last, 
Nor dreamed, beholding a poor frog emerge 
From that enchanted fountain’s plashy verge, 

That Hylas, once so ready to aspire, 

There harshly croaked, contented in the mire. 

In the Wake of Spring, by Mr. R. C. Jackson 
(The Bowyer Press), is got up in a beautiful 
cover, full of various spring greens and yellows, 
and tied with gold ribbon. Here, unfortunately, 
its attractions end. The verse is of the common- 
place order, with trivial rhymes and sentiments, 
and the introductions to the poems and notes 
at the end are full of gush and affectation. Mr. 
_ is capable of writing in all seriousness 

t 

Love sweetly smole, 
To make us whole. 
The last stanza of a tribute to the spirit of Omar 
Khayydm runs thus :— 
Your Muse is like the south-west wind ; 
‘Tis like the voice of joyous girls ; 
’Tis like a string of Orient Pearls; 
Save England’s Bards—naught else to find. 
What this last line means, and also what high 
standard of scholarship the writer thinks he 
attains by talking of ‘‘Thespiai in Bootia,” 
might be a subject of curious inquiry, if it were 
worth while—but frankly it is not. 





LITERATURE FOR TOURISTS. 


The North Coast of Cornwall. By J. L. W. 
Page. Illustrated. (Bristol, Hemmons.)— 
Leaving out of account the so-called ‘illus- 
trations ” of this book, which are of little value, 
there is a good deal to be said for this bright, 
though slight account of a tour (apparently made 
entirely on foot) from Morwenstow, on the 
Devon border, to the Land’s End. The 

estrian who has made similar journeys long 
fore the West was ‘‘opened up” naturally 
Protests against the doings of writers who tell 
évery one of the loveliness, the freshness, and 
the restfulness of the Bees they describe. 

. Page is a very good example of the best 
sort of these authors, and it must have cost 

m a pang or two when he sat down to write, 
to digest the antiquarian matter he had read 
up for the purpose, and prepare it for popular 
consumption, while he had before him all the 





time the too-evident results of ‘‘opening up,” 
which he bitterly deplores; for instance, at 
Newquay, where 
“the cliff-tops are covered with long lines of grey 
stone terraces (largely stucco, let us add], and a 
great hotel makes the poor Porth Towan Head look 
uite small. And here, once again, let me raise my 
eeble voice against these monstrosities—these out- 
rages on nature and good taste. If we must have 
hotels—and I suppose we must—by all that isartistic ! 
let us have something that harmonizes with the 
scenery—let us have something that is not a vast 
block of stone and plaster, for all the world like a 
lady’s travelling trunk pierced with innumerable 
windows. These vast square masses of masonry not 
only oppress the eye, but they spoil the surround- 
ings. And when they are placed on the top of a 
headland in such a position that they can be seen at 
a distance of a dozen miles or more, one feels their 
presence a distinct grievance—a thing of ugliness 
and a grief for ever. But what is the use of pro- 
testing? Even as I write a ‘syndicate’ is con- 
spiring—if, indeed, it has not begun to erect 
another caravanserai at Tintagel. At Tintagel of 
all places! Why not at once make a bid for King 
Arthur’s Castle itself, work it into an hotel, give it 
electric bells and light, plate-glass windows, and 
bath rooms ‘ with hot and cold water laid on,’ and 
connect the whole with the mainland with a nice 
cast-iron bridge, red picked out with blue? Think 
how those dear Americans would flock to the halls 
of King Arthur—you might charge extra for a 
private sitting-room which was a genuine part of 
the castle.” 
This is all very well; but increase of custom 
for the ‘‘ syndicate ” will be largely due to this 
book and the next which we review here. 
As to why King Arthur’s Castle is not yet 
turned into an hotel, our author should consult 
Lord Wharncliffe and, after him, the patriotic 
body which, by buying Barras Head, at once 
saved that noble site. Our author is a little 
behind the time here and there, and thus sug- 
gests to us that his trip was performed in parts 
in various years. Such seems to be the case 
from what he says of fishing at Port Isaac, 
which is not what it was, pilchards having 
departed thence, and further west, as at Port 
Quin and Newquay. 

Highways and Byways in Devon and Cornwall. 
By A. H. Norway. Illustrated. (Macmillan 
& Co.)—Mr. Norway ‘‘did his walks a-wheel,”’ 
as they say in the West, and belongs to the 
best class of cyclists, being one of the 
most pleasant companions one could wish to 
travel with in the long tour he gossips about, 
which extended from Axminster and Lyme 
Regis, beyond the eastern border of the ‘‘ beau- 
tiful county,” to the edge of Somersetshire, at 
Lynton, on the Bristol Channel. Most of the 
topographical cuts, which are due to Mr. J. 
Pennell, are not to our taste. The illustrations 
proper of figures are in Mr. Hugh Thomson's 
deft and animated way, and full of spirit. Mr. 
Norway was the better fitted for his task 
inasmuch as he cherishes a vein of strong super- 
stition, such as, he truly remarks, prevails 
among Cornish folk—whether they are sailors, 
miners, or farming-men—to a degree which sur- 
prises the casual visitor. How impressive some 
of Mr. Norway’s stories are may be gathered 
from the following specimen :— 

‘“*¢T was driving home in the dark one wintry 
evening,’ said the doctor, ‘when I saw a little 
group of people entering a solitary cottage by the 
roadside. The woman who passed in first was in 
tears. She was the tenant of the cottage and wife 
of a sailor whose ship was long overdue. Another 
woman, who seemed to be trying to console her 
passed in with her, while the third member of 
the party, an old fisherman, with whom I have 
held many curious conversations both before and 
since that evening, remained standing by the road- 
side. He greeted me, and I dismounted. ‘“ Any 
fresh trouble there, Peter?” I asked. ‘‘ Ez, zur,” 
he replied ; “poor Jan’s drooned.” “Then you 
have heard that the ship is really lost?” ‘‘ Naw, 
zur,” was the reply, “ oonly poor Jan.” “Is the 
ship safe, then?” ‘‘Uz doan’t knaw about the 
ship, zur. Betty, she said hur couldn’t goo on 
like this, waitin’ and waitin and not knawin’ 
whether her man was dead or alive. So she went 
and called ’n on the shore—down by the watter,” 
he added, seeing that I did not understand him. 
“Well, and what happened? Did you go with 





her?” “Ez, zur,” he answered, in his slow wa 

“and Tamson [Thomasine] Rickard over to Pol- 
morth, and Betty, her stood at the edge of the 
watter, crying out, ‘Oh, Jan, my man, my good 
man,’ till Tamson catches her a the arm and 
tells her to hush; an’ then, just very low, we 
heard’n answer.” The old man shook his head 
and stepped back to allow me to proceed. There 
was something in his manner so solemn and 
dignified as effectually to check any disposition to 
pry further. He had the aspect of one who had 
indeed been present at an actual a with 
the dead. The widow called her husband. They all 
heard the spirit answer; so much might be told, 
but what remained was sacred to the bereaved 
woman’s grief. I rode on, after a few words of 
sympathy, and as I followed the coast beneath 
which the winter surges were beating heavily in 
the darkness, and glanced out at the line of foam 
across which the drowned sailor had answered the 
cry of his desolate wife, I began to wonder whether 
there might not be truth in some things, at least, 
across which we have long since drawn the bar of 
incredulity,’” 

It will be seen that Mr. Norway tells a story 
well, and appreciates the use of local colour. 
He speaks of Dozmeer (or, as he calls it, Doz- 
mare Pool, a mere pleonasm) as the veritable 
lake into which Sir Bedivere cast Excalibur, 
and upon which the queens bore King Arthur 
moribund in the mystic barge. But he has for- 
gotten that what is now a mere pool might well 
have been of yore a great lake extending over 
Bodmin Moor. He has much to say about 
Cornish privateers and smugglers, besides the 
incursions of Spaniards carrying off sailors to 
row in their galleys, of Sallee rovers who came 
into the ports for plunder, or picked up small 
traders sailing homewards with cargo. When 
examining the history of Tavistock Abbey he 
seems puzzled by the terms of a gift by 
Henry I. to the monks of that place of 

“all the churches in Sullye with their appurtenances 
and the land as ever the monks or the hermits held 
it during the time of Edward the King.” 

“In a better state” will no longer puzzle him 
when he reads of the devastations recorded in 
Domesday Book with the ever-recurring letters 
““T.E.R.,” i.e., in the time of King Edward, 
as indicating how much had been despoiled 
since then. 

The Border Country, Lakeland, and Ribbles- 
dale, by Edmund Bogg (Leeds, Edmund Bogg), 
is a ponderous quarto of 650 pages: we have 
tested no single page without finding at least 
one ridiculous blunder. First, there are mis- 
prints innumerable, such as ‘‘ Dr. Chambers” 
(Chalmers), ‘‘ Edward Irvine ” (Irving), the 
sculptor ‘‘ Turnerilla ” (Turnerelli), ‘‘ Latium’ 
(Sir Brian Latoun), ‘* Numidinian” (Numi- 
dian), ‘* Thirstland Castle ” (Thirlestane), 
‘*Cairn Tatible” (Cairntable), ‘* Erries” (Ewes 
Water), and ‘‘ Dundreddan ” (Dundrennan 
Abbey). Next, it is written in a style of 
which these are three samples: ‘‘above which 
lays the hidden treasure money,” ‘‘this immense 
tumuli,” and 
“Tis also a part of that Cymbric kingcom, the 
land of Merlin, the Arthurian bard and erchanter, 
at one time a Christian, but reverting to paganism, 
was present and fought with the idolaters at the 
celebrated Battle of Arthuret, which is said to have 
lasted 46 days, eighty thousand bodies being left to 
welter in the vale of the Liddle.” 

Thirdly, it seems to add nothing to what has 
been often and well told before by Scott, Dick 
Lauder, Dr. John Brown, Veitch, and others, 
unless it be such misstatements as that Thomas 
of Ercildoune departed into fairy-land ‘in the 
form of a Hart,” that it was James VI. who 
described David I. as ‘‘a sair sanct,” that 
James I. of Scotland hanged Johnnie Armstrong 
at Fiddleton Bank, that the Marquis of Mont- 
rose was a Borderer, that Kelso Bridge was 
built in 1823, that Scott by ‘‘a reverend 
pilgrim” meant a ‘‘Revd. Patrick Bryden,” 
that there is any ‘‘rector” of Ruthwell, that 
there were Picts at Jedburgh in 1285, or that 
Hermitage Castle is ‘‘intersected by river, 
moat, and vallum.” And last and worst of all 
there is the **Scotch.” It is a common delusion 
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with certain English tourists that a week or two 
north of the Border makes them past-masters 
of Burns’s speech ; we can assure Mr. Bogg 
that Burns never drank ‘‘many a arf” of whisky 
at Dumfries—no, nor a half even, for it was all 
gills and mutchkins in Burns’s day. And we 
would beg Mr. Bogg not again to inflict on his 
readers such gibberish as— 

* De ah ken him, de ye ask? Ah think ah de ken 
him. Ab kent him weel ; always ca’d him ‘Tam 
Carlyle.’ A queer, auld-fashioned carle was Tam. 
He always had on a big grey overeoat with twa 
tippets,” 
and so on for nearly a page. The illustrations 
are of very varying merit. The ones from 
photographs are generally good, especially those 
of the Lake Country and the Roman Wall; and 
some of the drawings, too, are very fair. But 
such fancy pieces as the ‘ Battle of Shrewsbury’ 
or ‘De Gylpin slaying the Wild Boar’ would, 
like whole pages of the letterpress, have been 
much better omitted. 

A Peebles Aisle and Monastery, by Robert 
Renwick (Glasgow, Carson & Nicol), is a care- 
ful little monograph dealing with Peebles’s two 
old ruined churches. St. Andrew’s (1195) was 
erected into a prebend of Glasgow before 1216, 
and made collegiate in 1543 ; to it was attached 
St. Mary’s Aisle, founded as a chantry by John 
of Geddes in 1427. The Cross Church of the 
Trinity Friars was built in 1261 by Alex- 
ander III. in honour of the discovery on its 
site of a ‘‘stately and venerable cross”; it 
escaped burning by the English in 1549, and 
from 1560 to 1784 superseded St. Andrew’s as 
the parish church. The introductory pages 
devoted to Ninian, Columba, &c., strike us as 
unnecessary ; and we wonder there is no allusion 
to the restoration in 1883 of St. Andrew’s tower 
by Dr. William Chambers, who is buried 
beneath its shadow. 

The Story of Perugia, by Miss Margaret 
Symonds and Miss Lina Duff Gordon (Dent 
& Co.), is an instalment, we presume, of what 
will ultimately supply a want. Every intelligent 
traveller among famous towns, whether in Italy 
or elsewhere, must have felt that the ordinary 
guide - books answered few of the questions 
which he was disposed to ask. The more 
general books have not, as a rule, space for 
details ; the special local guides are too often 
compiled by local people in whom patriotism 
is apt to be more conspicuous than the selecting 
faculty. What is wanted is a book compiled by 
an intelligent and well-informed stranger who 
has made his abode in the place long enough to 
saturate himself with its aspect under all con- 
ditions, its topography, its manners, and to 
study its history and archeology on the spot. 
This is what Miss Symonds and her colleague 
appear to have done, with the result of pro- 
ducing a book which every visitor to Umbria 
must have in his pocket, and which at the same 
time can be read with pleasure and profit even 
by those whose Italian tours are over. An 
incidental advantage of the book will be that 
if everybody who goes to Perugia reads it, every- 
body will know pretty much all that is to be 
known, and the terrible, well-informed person 
who has read one book besides her Murray, 
and adopts an esoteric manner on the strength 
of it, will lose the vantage ground which makes 
her formidable. The authors furnish a brief 
account of the Jines on which they have worked, 
which seems to show that they have understood 
very well what was wanted. ‘‘ We have offered 
no criticism, have quoted wherever we could from 
the pages of contemporary chronicles.” The last 
statement must, indeed, be construed rather 
freely. We do not find much quoted from 
strictly contemporary chroniclers, unless the 
description by the late Adolphus Trollope of 
the demolition of the fortress—an incident of 
which he was an eye-witness—may come under 
that head ; but local historians are freely drawn 
upon. They continue: ‘‘We have dealt with 
Perugia as with the heroine of a novel, describ- 





ing her particular progress, and not confounding 
it with that of neighbour towns.” The personal 
narrative form gives an interest such as the 
ordinary guide-book cannot have. It allows of 
the introduction of such pretty little anecdotes 
as that with which the book closes. They were 
looking at an altar-piece by Perugino in a church 
at Citta della Pieve :— 

“As we looked at it the people from the town 
came in to see it, too, the baker and the smith, the 
driver and the local painter. ‘You see,’ said the 
smith, ‘it isa very beautiful thing this picture of 
ours ; and when we hear it is uncovered we come to 
see it too. We particularly like that white dog in 
_ eee, and the shepherds are exactly like 
the life.’” 


Only it is to be hoped that enthusiastic ladies 
will not go and gush over the smith of Citta della 
Pieve and make him self-conscious. In another 
edition it would be as well to give the real names 
of the ‘‘ Abbot of Mommaggiore ” and of ‘* Win- 
terio di Magonza.” There is no reason why a 
Frenchman and a German should be presented 
to English readers in an Italian guise. And why 
are both excluded from the index ? 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Pitt Press Series.—Gray’s Enalish Poems. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by D. C. 
Tovey, M.A. (Cambridge, University Press.) 
—Mr. Tovey’s pleasant notes are scarcely fitted 
for schoolboys ; they are better suited for those 
whose horizon is wider. The quotations from 
other writers are ample, and the best of the 
criticisms are those which elucidate the con- 
nexion between Gray’s Welsh legends and 
Macpherson’s ‘ Ossian.’ There are several ex- 
cellent remarks scattered about, such as ‘‘ Gray’s 
inevitable defect as a traveller into new regions 
of poetry was that he did not always report what 
he found, but gave readers what he thought they 
would prefer instead of it.” 

Mr. H. W. Auden has produced for Messrs. 
Blackwood two sensible books on Higher Latin 
Prose and Higher Greek Unseens. The introduc- 
tion to the latter seems the same as_ that 
to a similar volume we noticed recently ; but 
misprints, such as mpda(as (p. xxvi), still remain. 
Some of the hints might have been left to 
common sense. The introduction to Latin 
prose is sensible, but might have been fuller ; 
€.g., we miss any mention of “‘ presertim” 
=kal tavra—‘‘and that too” among the par- 
ticles. ‘‘Ex quoque re” at the top of p. 7 is 
rather unsightly. As we have indicated before, 
we cannot agree with Mr. Auden’s verdicts 
on the style of some of his classic exemplars, 
e.g., Thucydides might be called ‘‘ incisive ” 
in places; he is certainly not, as a whole, 
‘* simple.” The historian dealt, as has been said, 
with ‘‘a language of magnificent but immature 
capabilities”; the results are interesting and 
gratifying to grammarians, but hardly savour 
of simplicity. 

The Primer of Latin Grammar and The Primer 
of Latin Accidence, by Mr. W. Modlen (Riving- 
tons), are clear and well arranged, but we are 
not sure that the new features, such as the 
fusing of the old fourth and first declensions, 
and the addition of explanations why verbs 
govern the ablative, are decided advantages, and 
it is surely not playing the game fairly to follow 
so closely the successful fatuity of the ‘ Public 
School Latin Primer’ by writing 

—— bYdens, sheep, 
With the Feminines we keep. 
It is misleading to say (‘ Grammar,’ p. 13) that 
the heteroclite ‘‘ vesper ” is like ‘‘ puer,” with- 
out a note of its many forms in the third 
conjugation. 


Scenes of Child Life in Colloquial French. By 
Mrs. J. G. Frazer. (Macmillan & Co.)—These 
are capital dialogues, quite as good as those Mrs. 
Frazer published last year. The illustrations, 
too, are excellent. 








Siepmann’s German Series.—Sappho, Trauey. 
spiel von Franz Griilparzer. Edited by Ww. Ripp. 
mann. (Macmillan & Co.)— Zwischen den 
Schlachten, von Otto Elster. Adapted and edited 
by L. Hirsch. (Same publishers. )—Grillparzer 
in spite of Byron’s prophecy, has not become 
familiar to English readers ; yet his ‘Sappho’ 
is a fine work. Prof. Rippmann’s notes are 
good as a whole ; but some of them are too ele. 
mentary. Boys in the upper forms capable of 
deriving advantage from reading Grillparzer 
know already who Amphitrite was. The intro. 
duction is excellent.—‘ Zwischenden Schlachten’ 
is a poor production, not at all suited for 
schools. There is a good deal of chauvinism 
and more than doubtful history in the notes ang 
appendices. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Messrs. CassELL & Co. have sent us Part I. 
of The Life of Gladstone, edited by Sir Wemyss. 
Reid. There are to be twelve parts, of which the 
second is to be out next Monday, and the rest 
at intervals of a month. The introduction on Mr, 
Gladstone’s character is admirable. The tone 
and spirit in which the fame of Gladstone is 
being treated by all parties are creditable, and it 
is better to forget for ever the language of 1877 
and of 1886. But there may be some reaction 
later. Still 


Envy and calumny and hate and pain...... 
Can touch him not and torture not again. 


It is characteristic of Mr. Gladstone’s spirituaY 
modesty that lines should be given by Sir 
Wemyss Reid as playfully quoted by Gladstone: 
of himself which are taken from a speech by 
Satan about himself. The illustrations vary in 
merit ; that which represents Mr. Gladstone’s. 
fourth Cabinet is as bad as possible. The por- 
traits of two of the peers and of two of the: 
commoners are alone recognizable. Two other 
peers and two other commoners may be guessed. 
Nine of the figures might be anybody. ‘Sir 
W. C. Rossi” looks like a blunder for the name. 
of a great miniaturist. 


Tue Gladstone literature is assuming con- 
siderable proportions. Mr. Bowden has re- 
printed the speeches delivered in both Houses 
on May 20th under the title of Parliament's 
Tribute to Gladstone. The volume is eked out 
with portraits, extracts from the Daily Chronicle, 
&c.—Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. have issued a 
fourth edition of Mr.G. W. E. Russell’s William 
Ewart Gladstone, brought down to date. This 
interesting volume is highly attractive. —Messrs.. 
Ward, Lock & Co. have reissued Mr. G. Barnett. 
Smith’s Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone 
in a revised shape and also brought down to 
date ; but, unlike Messrs. Low & Co., they have 
forgotten to say that the book has appeared 
before. 


In Nelson and his Times (Harmsworth Bros.) 
Lord Charles Beresford and Mr. H. W. Wilson 
have made a commendable effort to popularize: 
the story of Nelson’s life. They address them- 
selves, they say, ‘‘to the millions of the great 
British democracy, for whose prosperity and 
freedom Nelson fought and died.” They deem 
it important ‘that the masses, who now hold 
the power, should realize what Nelson’s vic- 
tories really meant for our country.” A work 
written so directly and distinctly for this par- 
ticular purpose is not to be judged by the 
ordinary canons of history, literature, or good 
taste ; and we may attribute to the desire of 
capturing a democracy largely fed on_half- 
penny comic papers the introduction of the 
irrelevant, hideous, and vulgar caricatures which 
deface the book, as well as the equally irrelevant, 
gruesome, and exaggerated stories of floggings, 
pressgangs, and the paragraph on ‘‘the Navy 
in 1770,” which called for—and received— 
sharp condemnation from the correspondents ©! 
the service papers at the time it was first pub- 
lished, when the work was coming out in serial 
form. For, in fact, “‘the Navy in 1770” is 
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illustrated by a description of incidents belong- 
ing to the stress of war twenty or thirty years 
later. ‘* We find,” it says, ‘‘ vessels in which 
nearly the whole crew was composed of Irish- 
men, who could scarcely speak one word of 
English. To prevent the hatching of mutinies, 
orders were frequently given and enforced that 
no conversation in Irish should be allowed on 
board.” We have no hesitation in saying that 
the ships referred to in the first sentence of 
this quotation never existed in the English 
navy ; and the orders referred to in the second 
sentence were issued by Lord St. Vincent in the 
fleet off Cadiz in .797, when it was known that 
the emissaries o' the Irish rebels conducted 
their intrigues and plots inIrish. Drunkenness 
and brutality were not rare in any English society 
about 1770, but it may be doubted if they were 
much more prevalent afloat than ashore ; and 
the ferocious methods which became too common 
in the end of the eighteenth century and 
beginning of the nineteenth were mainly, if not 
wholly, due to the practice of filling up the 
ships’ companies with the scourings of the 
utters and the sweepings of the gaols. 

he same idea of appealing to the tastes of the 
democracy must account for the introduction 
of many other paragraphs and still more pictures 
which, from the historical, literary, or artistic 
point of view, would have been better omitted. 
But as it is the book may work for good. 
It is handsomely got up, it is well printed, 
several of the illustrations are excellent, and the 
price is distinctly popular. 


Ir was a happy idea of Miss P. E. Gertrude 
Girdlestone to select Thoughts from Keats 
(George Allen) from the poet’s admirable letters. 
The only criticisin on this attractive booklet we 
have to make is that some of the thoughts, e.9., 
the last in the book, are spoilt by being unduly 
truncated. Keats was not a French epigram- 
matist, and longer extracts should have been 
made. Trivialities like ‘‘ The ‘ Maid’s Tragedy’ 
I have read......with great leasure” do not 
amount to a ‘‘ thought,” much less to a pensée 
of the French sort. 


Messrs, ARCHIBALD ConsTABLE & Co. pub- 
lish Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy, by Mr. 
E. L. Godkin. Most of the essays concern only 
the United States, but those on ‘The Decline 
of Legislatures ’ and on ‘ Public Opinion’ are of 
general application and high value, while that 
on ‘The Australian Democracy ’ is interesting 
as showing that America begins to concern her- 
self in what Australia does. Everything that 
Mr. Godkin writes tends to produce thoughtful- 
ness in readers, and is to be welcomed on that 
account, 


Tue farrago of Essays, Mock Essays, and 
Character Sketches (Rice), mostly reprinted from 
the Journal of Education, offers some fine 
and some inferior feeding. The original prose 
parodies which formed the core of the book 
were hardly worth printing. On the other hand, 
the scholastic essays are, as a whole, decidedly 
good. E. E. B. on ‘Games’ and Mr. E. D. A. 
Morshead on ‘School Religious Teaching’ speak 
with an excellent insight and humour which 
more than atone for the bedizened platitudes 
of Dean Farrar on ‘Art in Schools.’ Some 
eighty pages of the book are occupied by the 
Hon. L. H. Tollemache, an accomplished writer 
of reminiscences, as Mr. Gladstone’s admirers 
know ; but he spoils those in this volume by 
an unfortunate egotism, which bursts forth in 
personal foot-notes, and such trivialities as 
what ‘‘a lady friend assures me,” and 
“aspects of character......I once tried to hit off 
ina poetry game”! Mr. F. Storr’s verse, ‘ The 
Hammerers’ Strike,’ from Coppée, is capital. 


M. Fux Atcan, of Paris, publishes Juhn 
Stuart Mill, Correspondance inédite avec Gustave 
d@’Eichthal, edited by the son of the latter. The 
suppression of Mill’s letters is one of the great 
losses of the world, and we welcome the repub- 





lication from Cosmopolis of the best of those in 
the present volume. 

Mr. Patcuetr Martin has reprinted, with a 
preface, his excellent paper The Beginnings of an 
Australian Literature, which is published by 
Messrs. Sotheran & Co. 

THE Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge issue a little tract entitled The People’s 
Guide to the Workman’s Compensation Act, by 
Mr. Minton-Senhouse and Mr. G. F. Emery. 
It is an accurate analysis of the Act. 

THE President of the Senate of Italy sends us 
a large volume, issued at Rome from the print- 
ing office of the Senate, Notizie sul Senato, con- 
taining a complete account of the Senate and its 
work from 1848, during nineteen Parliaments, 
down to the meeting of the twentieth Parliament 
in 1897. The Constitution granted by Charles 
Albert to Sardinia, to Piedmont, and to Savoy 
has survived the acquisition of Rome and the 
two Sicilies, and the Parliaments of Italy count 
as from March, 1848. 

Tue Librairie Académique(Perrin & Cie.) pub- 
lish Etudes de Littératwre Contemporaine, by 
M. Georges Pellissier, who writes soundly upon 
Anatole France, Maurice Barrés, and others. 

MapameE Jupita Gautier has united in a 
volume published by MM. Armand Colin & Cie. 
some fantastic tales and some Japanese sketches. 
We do not ourselves find great interest in Khou- 
n-atonou. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 

Baring-Gould’s (S.) Lives of Saints, Vol. 15, 8vo. 5/ net, cl. 
Cochrane’s (T.) Fifty-one Years in the Home Mission Field, 

cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 
Kenworthy’s (J.) History of the Baptist Church at Hill 

Cliffe, cr. $vo. 3/ net, cl. 

Lilley’s (Rev. J. P.) The Principles of Protestantism, 2/6 cl. 
Parailel Psalter, the Prayer-Book Version of the Psalms, and 
a New Version, arranged by S. R. Driver, 12mo. 6/ cl. 
Snell’s (B. J.) The All-Enfolding Love, and other Sermons, 

cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Vincent's (B.) God and Prayer, a Discussion, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Law. 
Chilcott’s (T. B.) The Law relating to the Administration of 
Charities, 8vo. 12/6 cl. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Holland’s (C.) The Use of the Hand Camera, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Macmillan’s (Rev. A.) Iona, its History and Antiquities, 2/6 
Reed’s (K. T.) Mr. Punch’s Animal Land, 4to. 10/6 net, cl. 
Statham’s (H. H.) Architecture among the Poets, 3/6 net. 
Tolstoy’s (Leo) What is Art ? cr. 8vo. 3,6 net. 
Poetry. 
Kipling’s (R.) Departmental Ditties, and other Verses, 
Edition de Luxe, 8vo. 10/6 net, cl. 
Music and the Drama. 
Hollingshead’s (J.) Gaiety Chronicles, 8vo. 21/ cl. 
History and Biography. 
Father and Son, Memoirs of Thomas Thomas, Canon of 
Bangor, and of Llewelyn Thomas, ed. H. Thomas, 6/ net. 
Flint’s (G.) Marching with Gomez, a War Correspondent’s 
Field Note-Book, cr. 8vo. 6/ net. 
Thornton's (T. H.) General Sir R. Meade and the Feudatory 
States of India, 8vo. 10/6 net. 
Geography and Travel, 

Copenhagen, the Capital of Denmark, royal 8vo. 2/ swd. 
Hodgson’s (R. L.) On Piain and Peak, Sketches of Bobemia 
and Tyrol, 8vo. 7/6 cl. . 
Murray’s (A. S.) Twelve Hundred Miles on the River 

Murray, 4to. 42/ cl. 
Science. 


Brodie (Sir B. C.), by T. Holmes, 3/6 (Masters of Medicine.) 

Kdwards’s (R.) The Mechanical Engineer’s Handy Office 
Companion, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Ireland’s (W. W.) The Mental Affections of Children, 14/ cl. 

Kelynack’s (T. R.) Renal Growths, their Pathology, 12/6 net. 

Mili’s (W.) The Nature and Development of Animal 
Intelligence, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Oppenheim’s (N.) The Development of the Child, 5/ net. 

Smith’s (Lieut.-Col. Sir H.) Retrievers, and How to Break 
Them, 12mo. 5/ cl. 

Thornton (A.) and Pearson’s (M.) Notes on Volumetric 
Analysis, 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Toft’s (L. R.) Greenhouse Management, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

General Literature. 

Austen’s (J.) Novels, Winchester Edition: Sense and Sensi- 
bility, 2 vols. 8vo. 5/ each, net, cl. 

Baskett’s (J. N.) ‘* At You—All’s House,” a Missouri Nature 
Story, cr. Svo. 6/ cl. 

Bradshaw’s (Mrs. A. S.) The Gates of Temptation, a Natural 
Novel, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Clarke’s (H.) Billy, and other Short Stories and Sketches, 3/6 

Crouch’s (A. P.) For the Rebel Cause, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Dall’s (G.) Christine Myriane, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Ebers’s (G.) Arachne, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Flowerdew’s (H.) A Celibate’s Wife, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Frith’s (G.) The Adventures of a Martyr’s Bible, cr. 8vo. 6/c!. 

Granby’s (Marquess of) The Trout, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. (Fur, 
Feather, and Fin Series.) 

Hamblin’s (H. E.) The General Manager’s Story, 6/ cl. 





Harris’s (J. H.) Esther’s Pilgrimage, New Notes on Old 
Strings, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Hunter’s (G. Y.) Can It Be True ? cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Jackson’s (I.) Margary Maxwell, cr. 8vo. 5/ el. 

Koerner’s (H. T.) Beleaguered, a Story of the Uplands of 
Baden, 8vo. 6/ cl. 

McDonnell’s (R.) Kathleen Mavourneen, a Memory of the 
Great Rebellion, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Magruder’s (J.) Dead Selves, illustrated, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Mathers’s (H.) Bam Wildfire, a Character Sketch, cr. 8vo. 6 

Ouida’s Silver Christ, A Lemon Tree, &c., cr. 8vo0. 6/ cl. 

Philips’s (F. C.) Men, Women, and Things, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Pottle Papers, written by Saul Smiff, er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Samuelson’s (J.) Footsteps in Human Progress, Secular and 
Religious, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Scott’s Waverley Novels, Border Edition : Vol. 17, Legend of 
Montrose and Black Dwarf, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Thierry’s (C. de) Imperialism, 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Whishaw’s (F.) A Russian Vagabond, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Zack’s Life is Life, and other Tales and Episodes, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Zeigler’s (W. G.) It Was Marlowe, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Béhmer (J.): Das biblische ‘‘Im Namen,” 2m. 60. 
Heineke (R.): Synopee der drei ersten kanonischen 





Evangelien m.'Parallelen aus dem Joh g' 
Part 1, Das Markus-Evangelium, 3m. 
Thudicbhum (F.) : Kirchliche Falschungen: 1, Glaubens- 
bekenntnisse der Apostel u. des Athanasius, 1m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Furtwingler (A.): Griechische Originalstatuen in Venedig, 
5m 


Weber (S.): Die Entwickelung des Putto in der Plastik der 
Friibrenaissance, 5m. 
Music and the Drama, 
Capus(A.): Petites Folles, 3fr. 50. 
Lavignac (A.): Le Voyage Artistique 4 Bayreuth, 5fr. 
Porto-Riche (G. de): Theatre d’Amour, 3fr. 50. 
Sittenberger (H.): Studien zur Dramaturgie der Gegenwart = 
Series I. Das dramat. Schaffen in Oesterreich, 7m. 
Wyzewa (T. de): Beethoven et Wagner, 3fr. 50. 
Political Economy. 
Mabilleau (L.), Rayneri (C.), et Rocquigny (Comte de): La 
Prévoyance Sociale en Italie, 4ir. 
Raffalovich (A.): Le Marché Financier en 1897-8, 10fr. 


History and Biography. 
Goussen (H.): Martyrius-Sahdona’s Leben u. Werke nack 
e. syrischen Handschrift in Strassburg, 4m. 


Philology. 
— (A.): Sallustiana: Part 3, Zur Stilistik, Section 2, 
m. 50 


Schmidt (R.) : Srivara’s Kathakautukum, 9m. 
Steinmeyer (H.) u. Sievers (E.): Die althochdeutschen 
Glossen, Vol. 4, 32m. 
Science. 
a” (F.): Die Ichtbyosaurier des oberen weissen Jura, 
m. 


Grand-Carteret (J.): La Voiture de Demain, 5fr. 

Heincke (F.): Naturgeschichte des Herings: Part 1, Die 
Lokalformen u. die Wandergn. des Herings in den 
europdischen Meeren, 2 vols. 35m. 

General Literature. 

Arnulf (J.): Chair Inquiéte, 3fr. 50. 

Daudet (E.): La Mongautier, 3fr. 50. 

Esquirol (J.): A Mi-céte, 3fr. 50. 

Guiches (G.): Trop de Zéle, 3fr. 50. 

Jobanet (F. H.): Autour du Monde Millionnaire Américain, 


3fr. 50. 
Lumet (L.): La Fiévre, 3fr. 50. 
Marthin-Chagny (L.): La Sémitique Albion, 3fr. 50. 
Marx (J. A.): Nos Cols Bleus, 3fr. 50. 
O'’Monroy (R.): Cocardes et Dentelles, 3fr. 50. 
Saint-Maurice (R.): Le Recordman, 3fr. 50. 
Theuriet (A.): Lys Sauvage. 3fr. 50. 
Tinayre (M.): La Rangon, 3fr. 50. 
Verne (J.): Le Superbe Orénoque, Part 1, 3fr. 
Zobeltitz (F. v.): Der gemordete Wald, 4m. 








THE THREE PERSEPHONES. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C., June 18, 1898, 

A, B, anp C write, with an interval between 
each, three different books of verse all bearing 
the same title. After A’s book has presumably 
died a natural death B hears of it and obtains 
A’s permission to use the title. While B’s book 
is still selling C produces his. Mr. Marston’s 
view of the situation is that while B cannot ask 
(compel) C to change the title, A can. 

After a work is dead, property in the mere 
title is not recognized. If A were prepared to 
admit that another edition of her ‘ Persephone’ 
was not in contemplation, B would be justified in 
using the title without asking permission. If 
A sought an injunction against B the application 
would fail, and if compensation, A would have 
to prove damage, which she could not do. 
A’s book being dead, property or present interest. 
is revived in the title of B’s living book, which 
the law will protect. If anybody is to stop C’s 
use of the title it is B, not A. 

AnpREW W. TUER. 
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OMAN’S ‘ART OF WAR.’ 
All Souls’ College, Oxford, June 15, 1898. 

I am not wont to quarrel with the critic, even 
when I think that he has been somewhat hard 
on my theories ; but when he betrays that he 
has not read the works which he cites I am con- 
strained to enter a mild protest. 
details. 

1. Your reviewer of my ‘Art of War’ says 
that I have followed Rey and Delpech in my 
account of the battles of the Crusades. The only 
book of Rey’s which I have used or alluded 
to in my ‘Art of War’ is an elaborate ac- 
count of some fifteen Syrian and Cypriot 
strongholds from an architectural point of 
view ; he is interested in them as an archi- 
tect rather than as an historian. I did 
find him useful for my chapter on thirteenth- 
century castle-building, but not for the chapters 
dealing with the tactics and strategy of the 
Crusades. As to Delpech, there are useful 
points in him, but any one who compares my 
account of (let us say) Arsouf or Antioch with 
his, will see that I am far from following him. 

2. I am said to give an account of medieval 
poliorcetics ‘‘after Clark.” Now Clark’s ad- 
mirable book does not deal at all with polior- 
cetics—i.e., siegecraft and the use of military 
engines ; it is concerned with castle-building 
from an architectural and antiquarian point of 
view. For its admirable account of the topo- 
graphical details of English castles I am most 
grateful ; but for poliorcetics one has to go to 
other sources. 

3. I am said to follow Delpech on the battles 
of Bouvines and Muret. NowI happen to differ 
from him in every point concerning the former 
engagement. On the position of the armies, 
their strength, and their tactics, we are wholly 
at variance. I walked over the field with care, 
and found that I could in no wise reconcile 
Delpech’s views with my conception of the 
battle. So far from being of use to me, he only 
caused me to lose some valuable time. Has your 
reviewer compared the two versions? As to 
Muret, I found him useful for topography, but 
wholly differ from him on the details of the 
battle. Is it fair to write as if I used him, and 
not the original authorities, in constructing my 
accounts of these fights ? 

4, Your reviewer says that Kohler ‘‘ appears 
to know nothing” of the Hastings palisade. I 
commend to his notice p. 8, 1. 3, of the General’s 
book, which says that ‘‘ eine Reihe von Pfahlen 
in gewissen Zwischenraum, die schriig nach vorn 
geneigt, die eiserne Spitze nach der Brust der 
feindlichen Pferde, fest in die Erde gepflantzt,” 
surrounded the English masses. On the same 
page he says that the Pfihle ** waren mit Flecht- 
werk verbunden,” were wattled together. Again, 
on p. 39 he speaks of ‘‘die Pfahle Haralds, hinter 
dessen die Englinder wie hinter einem Schutz- 
gitter standen.” This is surely a palisade. Now 
Kohler goes hopelessly wrong on many points 
concerning the fight according to my humble 
opinion, and I have no desire to stir up dying 
embers of controversy, but I wish to point out 
that if your critic had read him carefully he 
could not have made the statement. 

C. Oman. 


*,* Mr. Oman is really too sensitive; in 
speaking of his having used or had before him 
{we did not say ‘‘ followed’) the work of 
Delpech, we by no means meant to imply that 
he had not formed his judgment independently 
and from a study of the original sources. In- 
deed, we expressly stated that his book ‘‘is 
throughout based upon a thorough study of 
the original sources.” We did not compare 
his treatment of the battles of Bouvines and 
Muret in detail with that of Delpech, for 
the simple reason that they take up nearly 
one-half of the latter’s first volume. We did 
make the comparison with regard to Man- 
sourah, and stated that Mr. Oman’s account 
»is ‘‘quite as clear as that of Delpech, and 


To proceed to 





much shorter.” He is, surely, also too 
rigorous in excluding castrametation from 
poliorcetics ; siegecraft that did not deal with 
walls or castles would be a Hamletless ‘ Hamlet.’ 
As regards Kéhler’s views on the much dis- 
puted question of a palisade at Hastings, we 
were aware of his ambiguities, and accordingly 
used the cautious verb ‘‘ appears.” Mr. Oman 
has overlooked the note on p. 8, in which 
Kohler states that the passage of Wace, round 
which the whole discussion rages, ‘‘ nicht, wie 
Freeman meint, um eine fortlaufende Pali- 
sadirung...... handelt.” 








NOTE ON SHELLEY’S ‘ ODE TO LIBERTY,’ STANZA 13; 
ALSO ON ‘ PASSAGE OF THE APENNINES.’ 

With your kind permission I would lay 
before your readers an interpretation of the 
above-named difficult and much-vexed stanza of 
Shelley’s remarkable Ode. This interpretation 
is necessarily in part obvious, and in the dis- 
puted places is partly coincident with the 
explanations of distinguished critics (see note 
to Forman’s edition of ‘Shelley’s Poems,’ 
vol. ii. p. 312); but I have never seen the 
meaning of the stanza rightly set forth, or con- 
firmed by parallel expressions of the poet, which 
seems worth doing or attempting, even at the 
cost of some prolixity ; it is good to be clear. 

On the threshold we should remember that 
the Spanish Revolution broke out in March, 
1820, and the uprising in the Neapolitan 
kingdom (Naples and Sicily) in the following 
July ; and that the Ode was composed between 
these two dates. It was published with the 
‘Prometheus Unbound’ and a few other poems 
‘‘about August, 1820.” 

The stanza is thus printed in Forman’s 
edition—I number the lines for convenience of 
reference :— 

. England yet sleeps: was she not called of old ? 
Spain calls her now, as with its thrilling thunder 
Vesuvius wakens tna, and the cold 
Snow-crags by its reply are cloven in sunder: 
. O’er the lit waves every olian Isle 
From Pithecusa to Pelorus 
Howls, and leaps, and glares in chorus : 
. They cry, Be dim ; ye lamps of heaven suspended o’er us. 
. Her chains are threads of gold, she need but smile, 
And they dissolve ; but Spain’s were links of steel, 
. Till bit to dust by virtue’s keenest file, 
Twins of a single destiny! appeal 
13. To the eternal years enthroned before us, 
14. Inthe dim West; impress us from a seal 
15. All ye have thought and done! Time cannot dare 
conceal. 

1. ‘‘ Was she not called of old?” 
Milton, &c. See stanzas 9 and 10. 

2. ‘*Spain calls her now.” The Revolution 
of March, 1820. 

‘“‘As with its thrilling thunder.” This and 
the six following lines cannot refer to the Nea- 
politan insurrection, for that had not yet hap- 
pened; theyare puremetaphor. The metaphor 
continues to the end of line 8. The similitude 
of Liberty’s fiery advance with colours flying to 
a volcano in sudden action was characteristically 
a favourite with Shelley: ‘Laon and Cythna,’ 
canto ii. stanza 14:— 

I will arise and waken 
The multitude, and like a sulphurous bill, 
Which on a sudden from its snows has shaken 
The swoon of ages, it shall burst and fill 
The world with cleansing fire. 


‘Ode to Naples,’ lines 41-43 :— 


From tbat Typhzan mount, Inarime, 
There streamed a sunlight vapour, like the standard 
Of some ztherial host. 


And the stanzas entitled ‘ Liberty ’ (ed. Forman, 
iv. p. 48), commencing— 
The fiery mountains answer each other. 
5, 6. ‘‘Every Aolian Isle.” The islands of 
Lipari. 
‘* Pithecusa,” promontory off Naples. 
‘* Pelorus,” headland off N.E. Sicily. 
7. ‘* Howls, and leaps, and glares in chorus.” 
Compare ‘ Liberty ’:— 
A thousand isles are illumined around. 
Also ‘Ode to N aples,’ 1. 102 et seq. 
8. ‘‘They cry.” The AXolian Isles. 
‘*Be dim ; ye lamps of heaven suspended o’er 
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us.” The volcanic glare makes dim stars and 
sun. Compare ‘ Liberty ’:— 
Thy stare 
Makes blind the Volcanoes ; the sun’s bright lamp 
To thine is a fen-fire damp. 


This line seems to somewhat unduly prolong the 
metaphor, and to introduce an element of ob- 
scurity, especially as in the next line (so I hold) 
the poet leaps back to the original subject and 
under another metaphor. 

9. **Her chains.” England’s chains (not 
Italy’s). 

‘** Are threads of gold.” Ido not take these 
words to have any direct reference to ‘‘ the lamps 
of heaven,” for stars and sun have nothing in 
common with wealth and its tyranny, here signi- 
fied. The thought of such tyranny needs no 
illustration, as it forms a constant item in 
Shelley’s noble message to his age ; but I may 
refer to stanza 17 of this Ode. 

9,10. ‘*She need but smile, and they dis- 
solve.” Too good to be true! and in plain fact 
profoundly untrue, as we see to-day; but the 
paradox was prompted by generous admiration 
for Spain. 

12. ‘‘ Twins of a single destiny!” England 
and Spain, both destined to be free—republican 
in form of government, and yet more in the 
realization of general devotion to the welfare of 
the people, stanzas 17 and 18. 

12. ‘* Appeal.” Appeal, O England and 
Spain—not O Liberty. 

13, 14. The reference here, I think, is un- 
doubtedly to Republican America. Compare 
‘Laon and Cythna,’ canto xi. stanzas 22 to 24: 

Alland beyond the Geeans ofthe West 
Nay start not at the name, America! 
Also ‘ Hellas,’ ll. 64-71. 
13, 14. 


To the —~y =% enthroned before us, 
In the dim West. 


In addition to the general point just dealt with, 
almost every word here admits of discussion. 
The sentence might mean the future glory 
of America, visible to the imaginations of 
modern Englishmen and Spaniards, and the 
word “dim” might then mean dim from 
futurity. But I think the appeal is to the 
American past—to what Shelley would deem 
her ever glorious and enduring achievement of 
Liberty ; ‘‘dim” would then mean dim from 
distance (a-true, but not very significant 
epithet). ‘‘ Eternal years” is obviously not 4 
phrase to be literally interpreted. For ‘‘ years,” 
in the sense of ‘‘deeds” or ‘‘ thoughts,” com- 
pare Newman’s ‘“‘ Remember not past years.” 
As to ‘‘eternal,” Shelley constantly uses that 
word, like aimvos, as a word of supreme 
praise, wherein noble existence rather than 
mere perpetuity is the predominant note. Thus 
in the next stanza Italy is addressed as ‘‘ Thou 
island of eternity,” and in ‘ Adonais’ Byron is 
‘‘the pilgrim of Eternity,” and in stanza 23 of 
the same poem we have 
— the golden day, which on eternal wings. 

‘‘Enthroned.” This beautiful word, applied 
to Republican America, means ‘‘ established in 
sacred state.” 

‘‘Before us.” ‘Before the eyes of us, 
modern Spaniards and Englishmen.” The 
comma after ‘‘us” is wholly superfluous, and 
for the semicolon after ** West ” I should prefer 
a mark of exclamation, for this, without alter- 
ing the meaning, would emphasize the rhetorical 
manner which dispenses with any conjunction 
to hook on the following sentence. 

14. ‘‘Impress us from a seal.” ‘‘ Impress, 0 
England and Spain, on us modern Englishmen 
and Spaniards.” Mr. Forman suggests ‘‘as 
for ‘‘us.” This proposal is unobjectionable, 
but insufficient. We want both words, and 
cannot get them. We must be content with the 
poetic ellipse. 

15. ‘* All ye have thought and done!” ‘All 
ye, England and Spain, have thought and done. 
‘* All” is justly emphatic here, but Shelley was 
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robably thinking chiefly of the great poets, 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Calderon. 

‘Time cannot dare conceal.” ‘*' Time cannot 
dare conceal either record or assured destiny.” 
Compare stanza 18 :— 

—— the Fame of what has been, 
The Hope of what will be ; 
and ‘ Adonais,’ stanza 1 :— 
—— till the Future dares 
Forget the Past, his fate and fame shall be 
An echo and a light unto eternity. 

The most interesting characteristic of this 
‘Ode to Liberty,’ which these last words ‘‘ Time 
cannot dare conceal” so energetically resume, 
is the attempt to base the future of man upon 
his past history, conceived, however imperfectly, 
as a continuous growth, or at least series. In 
Shelley’s revolutionary mind this was hardly a 
prevalent or systematic thought, yet his sym- 
pathetic genius has given us other fine expres- 
sions of it: ‘Laon and Cythna,’ canto ii. 
stanza 48, canto ix. stanza 28; ‘ Prometheus,’ 
Act IV., 394-423 ; and ‘ Hellas,’ 696-703. The 
sublime idea was not gained by him from the 
scientific source (as by Auguste Comte) ; nor, I 
think, from the political ; it arose spontaneously 
in his soul from a fervent study of the great 

oets of antiquity and the Middle Ages. 
Kot a little was it helped by Plato’s ‘Sym- 

ium,’ wherein the prophetess Diotima 
instructs Socrates that true love consists 
in the desire to engender beauty. Shelley 
translated that extraordinary piece, and grate- 
fully refers to it in at least two places of his 
tic work: ‘Prince Athanase,’ fragment 1, 

. 55-65, and ‘Epipsychidion,’ cancelled passage, 
ll. 101-5, ed. Forman, ii. p. 392. In _ his 
‘Defence of Poetry’ he admirably upholds the 
tradition of human thought, and declares poets 
to be ‘*the unacknowledged legislators of the 
world.” 

Passage of the Apennines. 

The last six lines of this brief poem are as 

follows :— 


The Apennine in the light of day 


Is a mighty mountain dim and grey, 

Which between the earth and sky doth lay; 

But when night comes, a chaos dread 

On the dim starlight then is spread, 

And the Apennine walks abroad with the storm. 
I suggest that ‘‘lay” is a misprint for stay. 
“Stay ” is good grammar, which ‘‘lay” is not, 
and seems to not less express the poet’s mean- 
ing—the contrast with ‘‘ walks abroad with the 

Veit 


storm.” 





THE BOLEYN FAMILY. 


In the Birch Hall library is a fine copy of a 
‘paraphrase ” of the Psalms with the colophon : 
Parisiis per Franciscum Regnault 
Expensis honestissimi viri Thome 
Bertheleti Londinensis thipo- 
graphi = Anno 


The dedication is dated from Nuremburg, 
May 3rd, 1534. The volume possesses some 
interest from the inscription ‘‘Olim Jacobi 
Boleyn militis ” on the title-page, and the note 
at the end: ‘‘Johannes Plumsted me possi- 
dett (sic) ex dono Jacobi Boleyn militis.” 
It is difficult to understand how a book 
rinted in 1534 can have belonged to Sir James 
leyn, for according to Mr. Gairdner’s articles 
in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ 
i. 425 ; v. 321) he was the elder brother of Sir 
omas (Anne’s father), and inherited the 
Norfolk estate before him. As Sir Thomas was 
already ‘‘of Bliklyng,” March 6th, 1513(Brewer’s 
Calendar), Sir James must thus have been then 
dead. But as I have shown in my ‘Early Life 
of Anne Boleyn,’ this is but one of the singular 
errors into which Mr. Gairdner has fallen in 
treating of this family. Sir James was not the 
eldest, but a younger son, who obtained Blick- 
ling long afterwards, and died there in 1561. 
Unluckily, Mr. Gairdner has misled, very 
naturally, the editor of the valuable ‘ Complete 
Peerage,’ who makes Sir Thomas Boleyn, both 





under ‘Ormond’ and ‘Wiltshire,’ a younger 
son, which produces much confusion. 

My present object is to correct the further 
error of Mr. Gairdner in stating that, about 
the end of 1529, George Boleyn 
Po gen: to have been knighted and received the 
title of Viscount Rochford, by which name the 
fallen Cardinal Wolsey granted him, by Cromwell’s 
advice, an annuity a two hundred marks out of 
the revenues of his bishopric of Winchester, to 
secure his favour. By this name also he signed, 
along with the rest of the nobility, a memorial to 
Pope Clement VII....... In February, 1533, he re- 
ceived a summons to parliament as Lord Rochford.” 
—‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ vol. v. p. 319. 
The error is as old as the days of Burnet, who 
asserted in his ‘ History of the Reformation’ 
that George Boleyn ‘‘ was a peer, having been 
created a viscount when his father was created 
Earl of Wiltshire.” The facts, however, are 

erfectly clear. On his father being created 

rl of Wiltshire, George assumed the courtesy 
style of ‘‘ Viscount Rochford,” his father’s second 
title (in accordance with the present practice). 
When he subsequently became a peer it was as 
a baron, not as a viscount. It is not the case 
that he signed the memorial to Clement VII. 
as Viscount Rochford. On the contrary, the 
signatures, as printed in the Calendar of State 
Papers, run thus :— 

“ Barones : Henr. Mountague, George Rocheford, 
Wylliam Weston ‘Soa of §t. John’s], G. Berga- 
venny, John Audelay.” 

The Calendar has brought to light the very 
interesting ‘‘fiat” for « writ of summons 
to ‘*George Boleyn, Lord Rocheford,” Feb- 
ruary 5th, 1533, which had remained unknown, 
although I knew from another source that he 
had been admitted to the House of Lords two 
days later. Hitherto his first summons has 
been assigned to the following year. It is 
erroneously given as January 5th, 1532/3, in the 
‘Complete Peerage,’ vi. 145, 382, the editor 
meaning January 15th, 1533/4, which was the 
date, moreover, not of a summons, but of Parlia- 
mentmeeting. Butthe special interest of this dis- 
covery is that it confirms my suspicion that he 
was really, as we say now, called up in his father’s 
barony. This explains the high precedence 
assigned him in the House, which was clearly 
that of the barony held by his great-grandfather 
Lord Ormond till his death eighteen years 
before. This, therefore, should be added to 
the earliest instances of this practice given in 
the ‘Complete Peerage ’ (i. 149) from Dugdale’s 
‘Summonses.’ 

It is true that, according to the accepted 
doctrine, this barony was still in abeyance ; 
but the case is exactly parallel with that of 
Henry Frederick Howard, summoned, 1640, in 
the barony of Mowbray, with which difficult 
pe I have dealt in my article on ‘The 

etermination of the Mowbray Abeyance’ (Law 
Quarterly Review, x. 68-77). The Rochford 
precedent is thus an addition to our knowledge 
of peerage history. 

But it yet remains to be explained how 
George Boleyn came to sign, as a peer, among 
the other barons, the memorial to Clement VII. 
so early as July, 1530 (Calendar, No. 6513). 

J. H. Rovunp. 





SALES. 

Messrs. Sotuesy, Witkinson & Hopce sold 
on Monday, the 13th inst., and two following 
days, the library of the late Mr. John Stansfeld, 
of Leeds. It included a large collection of 
Yorkshire topography and the Yorkshire MSS. 
known as the Walker Collection. The most 
important prices were the following: Beauties 
of England and Wales, large paper, 11. 15s. 
Cruikshank’s Napoleon Bonaparte, 1828, 
131. 5s. Gentleman’s Magazine, 228 vols., 
241. 10s. Archseologia, 37 vols., 121. 10s. 
Daniell’s Voyage round Great Britain, 101. 
S. and N. Buck’s Views, 191. Dugdale’s Monas- 
ticon Anglicanum and St. Paul’s, new edition, 


401. Foster’s Pedigrees of Yorkshire Families, | 





largest paper, 1874, 107. Harleian Society, 
56 vols., 287. Holbein’s Alphabet of Death, 
skin, Paris, Tross, 1856, 
10/. Lever’s Arthur O'Leary, first edition, 
presentation copy, 1844, 171. 5s. A Collection 
of Engraved Portraits, 461. The English Dance 
of Death, 1815, 127. 15s. Ruskin’s Modern 
Painters, 14]. 5s. Sir W. Scott’s Works, extra 
illustrated, 501. Notes and Queries, 70 vols., 
191. Manning and Bray’s Surrey, large paper, 
1804-14, 191. Military Costume of Europe, 
1822, 261. Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, 1829-42, 
331. 10s. Surtees Society, 83 vols., 187. 10s. The 
Walker Collection of Yorkshire MSS., 105/. 
Surtees and Raine’s Durham, large paper, 1816- 
1852, 301. Illustrations of Yorkshire, in 10 vols., 
511. Whitaker’s Leeds, extended to 7 vols., 
with numerous additions, 1816, 1701. Whitaker’s 
Richmondshire, large paper, 1823, 261. 

The same auctioneers also sold last week a 
portion of the library of the late Earl of Egmont: 
Anderson’s House of Yvery, 1742, 141. 10s. Dug- 
dale’s Warwickshire, by [ee 1730, 121. 5s. 
Froissart’s Chronicles, R. Pynson, 1523-5, 151. 
Sowerby’s Botany, 20 vols., 14/. 10s. Sussex 
Archeological Collections, 39 vols., 151. 5s, 
Vanity Fair Album, 13/. 

Messrs. Hodgson sold the other day a copy of 
the National Standard, containing Thackeray’s 
early work, for 211. 


bound in human 








‘THE MAKING OF RELIGION.’ 
1, Marloes Road, W., June 18, 1898. 

May I point out that—misled, I daresay, by 
some expression of my own—your amiable re- 
viewer has assigned to me an opinion which I 
do not entertain and would be sorry to be sup- 
posed to hold? He says that I appear as an 
advocate of ‘‘a primitive universal revelation.” 
Now it would in no way surprise me if a belief 
in some such moral and benevolent creative 
being as the Australian Darumulun, for example, 
preceded the worship of ancestral ghosts, which, 
in fact, are not worshipped in Australia. But 
how the belief was attained I do not even con- 
jecture. ‘* How the belief......arose we know 
not,” I say (p. 331), and Iadd : ‘* The hypothesis 
of St. Paul seems not the most unsatisfactory.” 
That hypothesis (Romans i. 19-20) appears to 
me to be that the belief in God arose out of the 
‘* Argument from Design,” early men not bein; 
Darwinians. This idea of the apostle I poe: | 
as ‘* not the most unsatisfactory ”; but I protest 
that I have no theory on a theme about which 
we can have no historical evidence. 

Again, Iam not quite of the opinion that 
‘‘scrying and other spiritualistic practices are 
the basis for the belief in animism.” Scrying 
or crystal-gazing, a method of inducing hallu- 
cinations, is not “‘ spiritualistic ” at all. What 
I say is that the experiences, universal among 
savages, ‘“‘are of a nature to encourage the 
savage theory of the wandering soul,” that is, 
of animism (p. 112). Again, I submit that all 
the varieties of alleged supernormal experience 
are ‘‘ just the kind of facts on which the savage 
doctrine of souls might be based, or by which 
it might be buttressed.” To my thinking the 
normal facts of dream, swoon, and death might 
suggest the ideas of animism; but (with Mr. 
Tylor) I hold that second-sight and other super- 
normal or rare experiences also went to support, 
if not to found, these ideas. From Mr. Tylor 
Ionly differ in thinking it advisable to ask: Do 
the hallucinations correspond more than co- 
incidence will account for with events normally 
not, at the moment, to be known ? 

I gave stories tending to make this seem 
poasiie, but I gave none (as the reviewer 
alleges by an oversight) about ‘‘a lady with 
bare feet in India.” The tale (p. 107) is not 
nearly so good as the reviewer kindly makes it. 
I wish it were! ‘‘The exact bearing of these 
incidents on the making of religion” is merely 
the evidence which, to a savage’s mind, they 
would seem to yield of his theory of animism— 
by the current hypothesis the basis of all re- 
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really suggest, beyond a possible extension of 
recognized human faculties, I do not pretend to 
know. 

May I add that on p. 272 I have inadvertently 
attributed toMr. Lorimer Fison some statements 
really made by Mr. Basil Thomson ? 

A. Lana. 


*,* Mr. Lang is particular to a shade. We 
stated that his view is that ‘‘ spiritualistic prac- 
tices are the basis for a belief in animism.” 
Mr. Lang declares that we have misrepre- 
sented him, because all he says is that they 
are ‘‘just the kind of facts on which the 
savage doctrine of souls might be based 
{italics ours], or by which it might be but- 
tressed.” As regards the statement that Mr. 
Lang appears as an advocate of a primitive, 
universal revelation, we presume he would 
allow that, according to his views, the savage 
notions of a High God are primitive and uni- 
versal, or else they are of no importance. When 
he adds that we do not know how the belief 
arose, but that St. Paul (without reference) has 
given the most satisfactory hypothesis of it, the 
conclusion was naturally drawn that some form 
of revelation was postulated. It now appears 
that all Mr. Lang implies by this enigmatic way 
of putting things is that the earlier savages, in 
the intervals of hunting, occupied themselves 
with the argument from design. We do not 
understand Mr. Lang’s point about the vision 
of the lady with the bare feet. This is certainly 
spoken of on pp. 107-8 as if it had been ‘‘ veri- 
dical.” 








Literary Ghossip. 


Tue July Blackwood will contain a first 
instalment of Sir John Mowbray’s recollec- 
tions of ‘Seventy Years of Westminster.’ 
Educated at Westminster School, as a boy 
he made good use of the ancient privilege 
Westminster scholars have of going in and 
out of the Houses of Parliament. At Oxford 
Sir John was associated with Tait, after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury; Roundell 
Palmer, afterwards Earl of Selborne ; Robert 
Lowe, afterwards Viscount Sherbrooke; Ed- 
ward Cardwell, Viscount Cardwell; Gathorne 
Hardy, now Earl of Cranbrook; Stafford 
Northcote, Earl of Iddesleigh; Charles 
Marriott, Ward, Faber, and many others. 
Lord Aberdeen was Prime Minister when 
he entered Parliament in 1853, and he has 
sat in the House continuously ever since. 
Consequently his reminiscences of the House 
are concerned with all the great Parlia- 
mentary figures of his time. 


Mrs. OxipHant’s last contribution to 
Blackwood will appear in the July number. 
‘The subject is Siena, and Mrs. Oliphant was 
engaged on the article at the time of her 
death, her last illness having followed upon 
a visit to Tuscany in connexion with it. 


Tue July number of the Cornhill Magazine 
takes in the first instalment of ‘ The Etching- 
ham Letters,’ published anonymously, what 
may be called a new departure in epistolary 
fiction; Mr. W. B. Duffield celebrates the 
centenary of the Anti-Jacobin in an essay 
dealing both with the literary and political 
significance of that famous periodical ; Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole, in ‘The Fight that lost 
Jerusalem,’ tells of Saladin’s greatest ex- 
_ and Mr. Garnet Smith writes on the 

ife and works of the historic Cyrano de 
Bergerac. The number also contains a 
paper by the well-known composer Miss 
Maude Valérie White on ‘The Humours 
of Musical Life,’ freely illustrated with anec- 





racter ; a short story by the Rev. 8. Baring- 
Gould; a battle study, ‘ Wellington at 
Salamanca,’ by Mr. Fitchett; and chapters 
xxiv. to xxvi. of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s 
serial ‘The Castle Inn.’ 

Mr. Rovnp is contributing a paper on 
‘The Barons of the Naas’ to the Genealogist 
for July. With this number commences a 
new volume, in which the marriage allega- 
tions at Wells will be printed as a supple- 
ment, while a history of the ancient house 
of Wrottesley of Wrottesley, by General 
the Hon. George Wrottesley, will form a 
special supplement. 


WE are glad to hear that the paintings 
for the Christina Rossetti memorial were 
finished by Sir Edward Burne-Jones before 
his lamented death. There is still a sum 
of 60/. required to complete the memorial, 
subscriptions to which should be sent to the 
Rev. J. J. Glendinning Nash, 92, Gower 
Street. The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge has promised 20/. on condition 
that 200/. be raised. 

Ir is satisfactory to learn that Canon 
Silvan Evans, to whom a Civil List pension 
was recently awarded, has been able to 
make arrangements by which the comple- 
tion of his Welsh dictionary, on the scale 
and system adopted by him in the earlier 
portions, has been undertaken by his son. 

Two new volumes will shortly be added 
to Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s ‘ Classical 
Series.” One is the second volume (cover- 
ing Books xiiixxiv.) of the school edition 
of Dr. Leaf’s Iliad, adapted from the 
larger commentary by the Rev. M. A. Bay- 
field; the other is an edition of the ‘ Pro- 
metheus Vinctus’ of schylus, by Mr. 
E. E. Sikes, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and Mr. St. J. B. Wynne Will- 
son, assistant master at the Leys School. 
Dr. Leaf has been engaged for some time 
past upon a thoroughly revised edition of 
his well-known commentary on the Iliad, 
which will probably be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. in the course of next year. 


Mr. Batrour has doubled the pension 
bestowed last year on Dr. Beattie Crozier, 
the author of ‘The History of Intellectual 
Development.’ 

Tue evidence given by Mr. Murray and 
Mr. Moberly Bell before the Commission 
on Copyright was decidedly interesting, but 
it is not easy to see how the grievances they 
complain of are to be remedied. Those of 
the Zimes are clearly the most serious. The 
extent to which its news columns are 
pillaged by some journals is shameful, 
and an injunction for checking the practice 
is a useless weapon ; but it may be doubted 
if Mr. Bell’s proposal is feasible. Lavish 
quotations from books are no doubt on 
occasions harmful to publishers, but they 
have themselves fostered the evil by in- 
creasing their distribution of review copies. 


Tue University Court of Aberdeen has 
determined to establish a lectureship in 
Modern History for a term of five years, 
with the hope of making permanent pro- 
vision for a chair in the University. 

Mr. Grant Ricuarps writes :— 

‘*May I ask for space in your paper to con- 
tradict the statement that I have turned my 
business into a limited company? I am aware, 
of course, that the existence of a company bearing 





gestion, but the truth is that a temporary 
syndicate has been formed to carry out a project 
entirely apart from the work conducted at this 
address, and in the hurry of the moment no 
better name and no more convenient address 
for the registered offices could be found. In 
the meantime may I add that I am the sole 
proprietor of, and am solely responsible for, 
my own house?” 

THe guitar given by Shelley to Mrs, 
Williams along with the lines ‘Ariel to 
Miranda’ has been presented to the Bodleian. 

Mr. A. Garpyer, of Paisley, is going to 
publish ‘ Burns and the Medical Profession,’ 
an attempt to gather together for the first 
time the story of the poet and his medical 
friends. The author, Dr. William Findlay 
(‘George Umber’’), has sought to trace 
the nature, course, and extent of these 
medical friendships during the poet’s life- 
time, from the time he made the acquaint- 
ance at Lochlea of Mr. John Mackenzie, 
surgeon, Mauchline, who attended his father 
in his last illness. The volume will be illus- 
trated with full-page portraits of Prof. James 
Gregory, of ‘“‘ worthy Gregory’s Latin face!” 
fame; Dr. Alexander Wood (‘‘ Long Sandy 
Wood’’), the surgeon who attended the 
poet for his bruised limb; Dr. John Moore, 
the father of the hero of Corunna and the 
author of ‘Zeluco’; Dr. William Maxwell, 
of Dumfries, who attended Burns in his last 
illness; Dr. James Currie, whom Carlyle 
designated Burns’s “first and kindest bio- 
grapher,” &c. 

Ar the annual meeting of the Navy 
Records Society on Thursday, the 16th inst., 
it was announced that the Master and 
Fellows of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
have given permission to Mr. J. R. Tanner, 
of St. John’s, to calendar the MSS. in the 
Pepysian Library. This Calendar, which 
will be on somewhat the same lines as that 
of the Cecil Papers, drawn up and pub- 
lished for the Historical MSS. Commission, 
will be printed and issued by the Navy 
Records Society. It will be a matter of 
rejoicing to all historical students that 
Magdalene College has felt able to relax in 
some degree the strict seclusion in whick 
these MSS. have been kept for the last 
two hundred years. 


Mr. Bartram, the author of ‘ The White- 
headed Boy,’ writes telling us we were 
wrong in supposing (Athen. No. 3685) 
that the reference to Garibaldi fixed the 
date of his story. We are sorry to have 
misunderstood him, but the tale is 80 
vaguely written that we are even now in 
doubt. 

News comes from Paris of the death of 
M. de Moléne, a busy journalist, who also 
wrote on ‘L’Art en Espagne,’ and edited 
the tragedies of Montchrestien. 

Tuer University of Bonn has suffered a 
great loss by the sudden death of Prof. 
Julius Baron, the well-known Pandectist, 
who died on June 9th. He was born in 
Festenberg, in Silesia, in 1834, and studied 
at Breslau and Berlin. After practising for 
some years as a lawyer in Berlin, where 
he was much consulted by the Ministry of 
Justice, he was nominated in 1869 to a pro- 
fessorship at the University. In 1883 he 
accepted a call to the University of Berne, 
where he worked for seven years. In 1890 
he was invited to Bonn, where he lectured 
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rincipally upon Roman and Prussian law; 
Pat the chief part of his time of late years 
was occupied upon the preparation of the 
new ‘Biirgerliche Gesetzbuch’ of the Ger- 
man Empire. His ‘Lehrbuch der Pan- 
dekten’ has passed through eight editions. 
Besides a number of scientific monographs 
and contributions to the German legal 
periodicals, he published while at Berne his 
valued ‘ Geschichte des rémischen Rechts.’ 

In our number for July 2nd we hope to 

ublish, as in previous years, a series of 
articles on the literature of the Continent 
for the previous twelve months. Belgium 
will be treated by Prof. Fredericq, Bohemia 
by Prof. Tille, Denmark by Dr. A. Ipsen, 
France by M. F. Brunetiére, Germany by 
Hofrath Zimmermann, Greece by M. 
Lambros, Holland by M. Crommelin, 
Hungary by M. Katscher, Norway by M. 
Brinchmann, Poland by Dr. Belcikowski, 
Russia by M. Constantine Balmont, and 
Spain by Don Rafael Altamira. Com- 
mendatore Giacosa has been unfortunately 
prevented by the unavoidable calls on his 
time from completing his article on Italian 
literature. 

Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include Education, England and Wales, 
Report for the West Central Division, 1897 
(2d.); Minute, dated June 6th, 1898, 
rescinding the Minute of June 15th, 1897, 
and modifying Article 85 of the Day School 
Code, 1898 (1d.); Science and Art, Supple- 
ment to the Forty-fifth Report, Drawing 
and Manual Instruction, &c. (3s.); State- 
ment of the Estimated Income and Expendi- 
ture for the Year 1898-9 of Greenwich 
Hospital and Travers’s Foundation (3d.); 
and two further Returns of Charities in 
West Riding Parishes. 








SCIENCE 
BOTANICAL LITERATURE. 

A Text-Book of Botany. By Dr. E. Stras- 
burger, Dr. Fritz Noll, Dr. H. Schenck, and 
Dr. A. F. W. Schimper. Translated from the 
German by H. C. Porter, Ph.D. (Macmillan 
& Co.)—There is no indication in the work 
before us of the share which each of the four 
authors mentioned on the title-page has had in 
its production. A similar want of biblio- 
graphical reference is observable in the text. 
These omissions somewhat detract from the 
value of the book as a work of reference. On 
the other hand, the conciseness, so unusual in 
German treatises, and the admirably arranged 
and lucid statements that are made give the 
book a special importance for students. As 
there are so many similar treatises now at 
the disposal of the tyro, it is somewhat in- 
vidious to institute comparisons, nevertheless 
it would not be doing justice to the present 
book if we did not place it in the foremost rank. 
The introduction itself is an excellent summary 
of the relative position and scope of botany 
from the point of view of the evolutionist. 
The teacher will appreciate these few pages, 
but the pupil will require to be somewhat 
advanced in his studies before he can realize 
them thoroughly. The section on morphology, 
including that of the cell and of the tissues, 
1s, no doubt, the work of Prof. Strasburger. 
In the physiological section, as also in the 
“special botany” of conifers, there seems 
> be no mention made of the remarkable 
discovery of spermatozoids in the pollen 
of Ginkgo by Japanese botanists —a dis- 
covery which serves to bridge over the gap 


and the seed-bearing plants proper. As the 
title-page is dated 1898 this omission is to be 
regretted. Of course, in a work so replete with 
statements of facts, there are someto which objec- 
tion may be taken. For instance, it is not always 
true, as our authors assume to be the case, that 
after mutilation ‘‘ rootless shoots develope first 
of all new roots.” This may be so generally, 
but not always. A similar remark applies to 
the statement that ‘‘roots and root-stocks de- 
prived of their shoots first form new shoots.” 
The fungi are arranged according to the method 
of Brefeld, and the lichens are treated as an 
autonomous group in spite of their compound 
nature, which is unreservedly admitted. With 
this compromise systematic lichenologists, who 
are the most lively opponents of the symbiotic 
nature of these plants, may well be satisfied. 
The flowering plants are arranged according to 
the system of A. Braun as modified by Eichler 
and Engler. In some respects, no doubt, it is 
an advance on the Candollean plan most in 
favour in this country, but like all other paper 
schemes it is open to many objections ; for in- 
stance, in the work before us many pages 
separate the passion-flowers from the cucurbits, 
the number representing a much wider diver- 
gence than actually exists. The close associa- 
tion of aristolochias with Balanophores will 
also not commend itself to working naturalists. 
There is, indeed, abundant opportunity for 
indulging in differences of opinion as to the 
correct sequence of plants, and as the actual 
line of descent can never be fully traced such 
differences of opinion must continue to exist. 
There are nearly six hundred illustrations, some 
coloured, and an excellent index, so that we 
may cordially commend the book as one worthy 
to take a place on the shelves of the expert and 
on the work-table of the student. 

The Pruning-Book: a Monograph of the Prun- 
ingand Training of Plants applied to American 
Conditions. By L. H. Bailey. (Macmillan & 
Co.)—There are many who object to pruning as 
an artificial and, it may be, a barbarous pro- 
ceeding. The reader will not have got far in 
the present volume without learning that nature 
is from this point of view far worse than the 
gardener. She is always at it. She produces 
infinitely more buds than could ever grow into 
shoots, and she consequently slaughters them 
ruthlessly. The struggle for existence is nowhere 
fiercer thanamongthe buds and leaves of a tree, so 
that the objection to pruning that it is unnatural 
is one that is baseless. Pruning, froma gardener's 
point of view, is done for various objects, and 
the method of operation depends on the parti- 
cular object aimed at, and specially on the mode 
of growth of the shrub or tree. In many cases 
no pruning at all is required; in others the 
greatest beauty or the utmost fruitfulness is not 
attained without it. It is a highly technical 
matter, one demanding a large degree of know- 
ledge, intelligence, and experience. The out- 
cry one sometimes hears about pruning should 
be directed not against the thing itself, but 
against incompetent practitioners. Good prac- 
titioners must have not only experience, but a 
full knowledge of plant life and plant structure. 
The book of Prof. Bailey’s mentioned at the 
head of this article should be studied by every 
thoughtful gardener. It is written for American 
conditions ; but as the principles are the same 
on both sides of the Atlantic, a competent 
gardener will have no difliculty in adapting the 
book to his requirements. It is well written, 
abundantly illustrated, and has a good index. 
The Flova of Perthshire. By F. Buchanan W. 
White. Edited by James Trail, M.D., F.R.S. 
(Blackwood & Sons.)—Dr. Trail has had no 
easy task. The manuscript of the late Dr. 
Buchanan White was incomplete and unrevised ; 
the views of geologists as to the age of the rocks 
have undergone much change, and the readjust- 
ment of the county boundaries since the death 
of the author has considerably changed the 


alteration in the record of localities. In these 
circumstances it is remarkable that the book 
should be as complete and free from error as it 
is, and great credit is due to Dr. Trail for the 
pains he has taken to ensure such a result. 
With this book as a basis it is to be hoped that 
Dr. Trail, or some other competent botanist, 
will give us a book on the botanical history 
of the county, paying attention among other 
matters to the limits of distribution of culti- 
vated plants and their variation according to 
locality. It would also be very interesting to 
have some notice of the trees that have been 
introduced into the county, their rate of growth, 
and the altitude to which they attain. 

A Manual of Agricultural Botany. From 
the German of Dr. A. B. Frank. Translated 
by J. W. Paterson. (Blackwood & Sons.)— 
The translator seems to be of opinion that 
agricultural students of all classes need a handy 
text-book of botany, and so he has been at the 
pains to translate one from the German. How 
it differs from many similar productions with 
which we are flooded it is difficult to see. 
Several of the illustrations are taken, without 
acknowledgment, from those supplied by Fitch 
and Worthington Smith to Bentham’s ‘ Hand- 
book of the British Flora.’ The diseases of 
plants are dismissed in six pages, plant para- 
sites being allotted just half a page, without 
illustrations. There is a good index. 

Garden-Making: Suggestions for the Utilizing 
of Home Grounds. By L. H. Bailey. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)—Prof. Bailey’s pen never has arest. 
It is true that, whether he treats of philosophical 
questions or whether he writes of the soubelbil 
details of gardening, he manages to infuse into 
his writing an enviable amount of freshness 
and originality. ‘* We are apt,” says he, 

“to covet the things which we cannot have ; but we 
are happier when we love the things which grow 
because they must. A patch of lusty pigweeds 
growing and crowding in luxuriant abandon may be 
a better and more worthy object of affection than a 
bed of coleuses in which every spark of life and 
spirit and individuality has been sheared out and 
suppressed.” 
There are a good many of us who sympathize 
with the spirit if not the letter of the above 
passage ; but the gardener, of whatever 
degree, might fairly say this may be weed- 
growing, but it is not gardening. It is quite 
possible tc grow coleuses in such a way that 
they may be every whit as worthy an object of 
affection as, and certainly more pleasant to the 
senses than, a patch of what we call goose-foot 
(Chenopodium), but which seems to be more 
generally known in America as pigweed. ‘‘The 
only way to keep land perfectly unproductive is 
to keep it moving.” This is a hard saying, not 
to be understood unless one puts oneself—and 
with an effort, too—in the writer’s position. 
The truth emerges as we go on :— 
“The moment the owner lets it alone the planting 
has begun. In my own garden this first planting is 
of pigweeds. These are usually followed the next 
= by ragweeds, then by docks and thistles, with 
ere and there a start of clover and grass, and it all 
ends in June-grass ( Poa pratensis ?) and dandelions. 
Nature does not allow the land to remain bare and 
idle. Even the bank where plaster and lath were 
dumped two years ago is now Juxuriant with bur- 
docks and sweet clover, and yet people who pass 
that dump every day say that they can ‘grow 
nothing in their own yard because the soil is so 
poor.’”’ 
The lesson here seems to be intended to incite 
us to avail ourselves of the proved capabilities 
of the soil—not to grow pigweed (unless we 
like it best), but to grow those things which 
have beauty as well as interest. Here is another 
lesson familiar from every-day experience :— 
“The dump heap which I mentioned hasa surface 
area of nearly one hundred and on square feet, 
and I find that it has grown over two hundred good 
plants of one kind or another this year. This is 
more than my gardener accomplished on an equal 
area with manure and water and a man to help. 
The difference was that the plants on the dump 
wanted to grow, and the imported plants‘ did not 
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Prof. Bailey, however, knows better than most 
people that the internecine struggle is grea er 
on the ‘‘dump,” whilst the gardener’s ob ect 
is to obviate this competition and give the 
plants under his care the best chance pos- 
sible. A rubbish heap is one thing, a garden 
is quite another. We are far from deny- 
ing the interest attaching to the former in 
the case of those who have eyes to see, 
but for solace and general amenity we prefer 
the garden. Docks are stately on the river's 
bank, and command our admiration—trans- 
fer them to the garden and they become 
weeds. After the introductory matter upon 
which we have commented, Prof. Bailey plunges 
into practical matters, and his display of 
‘*plows,” harrows, cultivators, and implements 
generally, is enough to make the most lusty 
pigweed quail. Evidently gardening is a serious 
matter in the States, and gardening for pleasure, 
at least on a small scale, and by amateurs, is 
not so general as with us. For the comfort and 
pleasure of our cousins, we hope it may soon be 
so. In the meantime Prof. Bailey’s ‘Garden- 
Making’ is a thoroughly worthy addition to 
garden literature. 








CHEMICAL NOTES. 


GREAT interest has been excited by the dis- 
covery by Prof. Ramsay and Mr. Travers of 
several new elements in the atmosphere. A con- 
siderable quantity of liquefied air was allowed 
to evaporate slowly until only about one 
seventy-fifth remained ; the gas obtained from 
this residue was then carefully purified from 
oxygen and nitrogen, and when examined 
spectroscopically showed the argon spectrum 
feebly, but in addition gave a spectrum of quite 
a novel nature. This is especially characterized 
by the presence of two very brilliant lines, one 
in the yellow, close to, but not identical with, 
the helium line, and another in the green. 
Other lines were also seen and measured 
approximately, but were much less intense. 

e new gas is less volatile than nitrogen, 
oxygen, and argon, and is heavier than the 
last. Determinations of the density showed 
it to be somewhere about 22:5 (hydrogen=1), 
but when it is obtained free from argon a 
much higher density is to be expected. Like 
argon and helium, it seems to be monatomic, 
and therefore is an element ; the name Krypton 
has been proposed for it. 

Prof. Ramsay has for some time suspected 
that argon contains small quantities of someother 
element, and has been engaged on researches 
with the object of separating it. His earlier 
experiments, with Dr. Collie, in which it was 
endeavoured to separate the heavier and lighter 
constituents by a diffusion method, did not lead 
to a definite result, but he has now, in con- 
junction with Mr. Travers, succeeded in sepa- 
rating two new elements from argon. A con- 
siderable quantity of argon was submitted to 
liquefaction, when there was obtained a 
colourless liquid containing a considerable 
quantity of a solid substance, and a gas. The 
gas is lighter than argon, but is obviously still 
a mixture, as different samples give densities of 
17°2 and 14°6, and the investigators think it 
probable that its density when pure may be 
as low as 11. Its spectrum is very complex, 
showing, in addition to numerous inconspicuous 
lines in the blue and green, many bright lines 
in the red, one being very brilliant, and a strong 
line in the yellow, which is not identical with 
the yellow lines of sodium, helium, and krypton. 
The name Neon has been assigned to this ele- 
ment. The solid material was separated from 
the liquid argon, and proved to be yet another 
element ; it was termed Metargon, as it is found 
in the gaseous state to have the same density 
as argon although it differs from it in other 
respects, becoming solid at the temperature of 
boiling liquid air, and giving a totally different 
spectrum of a very complex nature. In chemi- 





cal behaviour the new elements will presumably 
be characterized by the same indifference as is 
shown by argon and helium. As to their place 
in the periodic classification of the elements it 
is yet too early to speak with certainty, but 
Prof. Ramsay hazards the conjecture that kryp- 
ton will be found to belong to the helium series 
with an atomic weight of 80, when its density 
would have to be as much as 40, and that neon 
may have an atomic weight of 22. 

Many attempts have been made to liquefy 
hydrogen, and have met with a certain amount 
of success, although the utmost attained had 
been the appearance of a few drops of liquid on 
the walls of the tube in which the gas was under 
great pressure at a very lowtemperature. Within 
the last few weeks, however, Prof. Dewar, at 
the Royal Institution, has succeeded in liquefy- 
ing hydrogen in quantity sufficient to admit of 
its being collected at its boiling-point in the 
open vacuum jacketed vessels used in dealing 
with gases not readily liquefied, and he 
has been able to determine some of the 
— properties of the liquid. Liquid 

ydrogen is clear and colourless, and shows a 
meniscus as well defined as is that of liquid air ; 
it has a relatively high refractive index and dis- 

ersion, but shows no absorption spectrum. Its 
Geller anbas is — 238° C., that is, it is only 35° 
above the absolute zero of temperature. Its 
density in the liquid state is about 0-07, or, in 
other words, it is only about one-fourteenth of 
that of water. The temperatures that can be 
obtained by the aid of liquid hydrogen are, of 
course, lower than any previously known. Thus 
a glass tube—closed at one end, but open to the 
air at the other—on being immersed in boiling 
liquid hydrogen became filled, as far as it was 
cooled, with solid air. Helium also was liquefied 
when a tube containing it was placed in liquid 
hydrogen. How low a temperature can be 
attained by evaporating hydrogen in a vacuum 
has yet to be learnt, but there is good reason 
for believing that it will not be lower than 
— 250° C., that is, still some 20° above the so- 
called absolute zero. 

The third International Congress of Applied 
Chemistry will be held at Vienna from July 28th 
to August 2nd. The Austrian Government, 
through Count Deym, has addressed the Foreign 
Office, asking its aid in securing the attendance 
of representatives of English chemical science, 
and as a result of this action it is understood 
that the Chemical Society, the Institute of 
Chemistry, and other bodies will nominate dele- 
gates. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES, 


Mr. Coppineton discovered a new comet 
(c, 1898) at the Lick Observatory on the night 
of the 11th inst., which has been observed at 
Kiel, Paris, and other European observatories. 
It is described by Dr. Schorr, of Hamburg, as 
equal in brightness to a star of about the 93 
magnitude, with a diffused nucleus and a coma 
about half a minute in diameter. At the time 
of discovery it was in the constellation Scorpio, 
not far from Antares, and moving in a south- 
westerly direction. 

Encke’s periodical comet (which at this return 
reckons as d, 1898) was sighted by Mr. Tebbutt 
at Windsor, New South Wales, later in the 
same night, near the boundary of the constella- 
tions Gemini and Monoceros. According to 
M. Iwanow’s ephemeris it will next week pass 
in a south-easterly direction through the con- 
stellation Puppis. As already mentioned, the 
perihelion passage was due on the 24th ult.; but 
the comet will make its nearest approach to the 
earth about the end of the first week in July. 

We regret to announce the death, in his sixty- 
sixth year, of William Augustus Rogers, who 
was for many years connected with the Harvard 
College Observatory, but had since 1886 occupied 
the post of Professor of Physics and Astronomy 
at Colby University, Waterville, Maine, where 





he died on March Ist, after an illness of severa) 
weeks, brought on by a severe fall. 

The volume of Astronomical and Magnetica 
and Meteorological Observations made at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, in the Year 1895 
has recently been distributed, together with the 
usual separate copies of the results of the astro. 
nomical, spectroscopic and photographic, ang 
magnetical and meteorological observations. Al} 
are reduced and printed on the same system as in 

revious years, and there is no appendix. Pro. 

bly the new ‘Ten-Year Catalogue of Stars,’ 

now in course of preparation, will form one in 
the next volume. 

The Twenty-third Annual Report of the 
Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford has 
been presented to the Board of Visitors of the 
University Observatory, and gives an account 
of the operations at the observatory during the 
year ending May 31st. The staple work, Prof 
Turner states, has been the measurement and 
reduction of the plates for the Oxford portion 
of the Astrographic Catalogue, in which aid has 
again been obtained from the Government Grant 
Fund of the Royal Society. The De La Rue 
astrographic telescope and reflector are in good 
order; also the Barclay transit-circle, which is 
used for time determinations and by students, 
The mounting of the photographic transit-circle, 
which naturally involves some experimental 
work (the instrument being entirely new), has 
been delayed by the professor’s absence in 
India to observe the total eclipse of the sun last 
January, an object which was carried out with 
great success, whilst the regular work of the 
observatory went on satisfactorily under the 
charge of Mr. Bellamy. Prof. Turner dwells 
again on the importance of providing a residence 
for the director, much of whose time is neces- 
sarily taken up by his professorial duties. _ 

e next meeting of the Astronomische 
Gesellschaft will be held at Budapest from the 
24th to the 27th of September, under the pre- 
sidency of Prof. Seeliger, Director of the Royal 
Observatory at Munich. 








SOCIBTIES. 


Royau.—June 16.—Sir J. Evans, Treasurer and 
V.P., in the chair.—The arg | gentlemen were 
admitted into the wg & Mr. H. F. Baker, Mr. 
S. F. Harmer, Mr. A. Lister, Lieut.-General C. A. 
McMahon, Hon. C. A. Parsons, Prof. T. Preston, 
Prof. E. W. Reid, Mr. A. Scott, Mr. A. C. Seward, 
Mr, W. A. Shenstone, Mr. H. M. Taylor, and Mr. J. 
Wimshurst.—The following were among the papers 
read : ‘Observations on Stomata,’ by Mr. F. Darwin, 
—‘Note on the Attenuation and Exaltation of. the 
Virulence of the Organism of Texas Fever,’ by Mr. 
A. Edington,—‘ Mathematical Contributions to the 
Theory of Evolution: V., On the Reconstruction of 
the Stature of Prehistoric Races,’ by Prof. K. Pear- 
son,—‘ On some Expressions for the Radial and Axial 
Components of the Magnetic Force in the Interior 
of Solenoids of Circular Cross Section,’ by Mr. C. 
Coleridge Farr,—‘On the Source of the Rontgen 
Rays in Focus Tubes,’ by Mr. A. A. C. Swinton,—and 
‘On the Constituents of Argon,’ by Prof. W. Ramsay 
and Mr. M. W. Travers. 


GEOLOGICAL.—June 8.—Mr. W. Whitaker, Pre- 
sident, in the chair—Mr. J. Willoughby Small, 
Principal of Victoria College, Jaffna, Ceylon, was 
elected a Fellow; and Prof. 0. C. Marsh, of Yale 
University, was elected a Foreign Member.—The 
following communications were read: ‘On the Dis- 
covery of Natural Gas in East Sussex,’ by Mr. C. 
Dawson, —‘Note on Natural Gas at Heathfield 
Station, Sussex,’ by Dr. J. T. Hewitt,—‘ On some 
High-Level Gravels in Berkshire and Oxfordshire, 
by Mr. O. A. Shrubsole—and ‘The Globigerina- 
Marls of Barbados,’ by Mr. G. F. Franks and Prof. 
J. B. Harrison. 








SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—J/une 9.—Mr. J. T. 
Micklethwaite, V.P., in the chair.—This being an 
evening appointed for the election of Fellows, no 
papers were read.—Mr. F, M. Nichols exhibited a 
panel portrait of Edward VI. as prince, dated 1545. 
—Mr Es. Cowper exhibited a post from Pennington 
Church, Lancashire, carved with vine foliage and 
the instruments of the Passion, probably of early 
seventeenth-ceatury date.—Miss Margaret Stokes 
exhibited a large series of photographic illustrations 
of ancient Irigh crosses.—The following gentlemen 
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were elected Fellows: Messrs. W. Brown, F. C. 
Penrose, C. van Raalte, L, W. King, and T. M. J. 
Watkin. : i ¥ 
June 16.—Sir H. H. Howorth, V.P., in the chair.— 
Chancellor Ferguson exhibited a Danish sword, 
shield-boss, &c., found in a Westmoreland church- 
ard. — Mr. A. T. Martin read a paper on the 
entity of the author of ‘Morte d’Arthur,’ with 
notes on the will of Thomas Malory and on the 
genealogy of the Malory family. Mr. Martin pointed 
out that until last year no investigations had 
revealed the existence of any Malory named Thomas 
in the year 1469-70, the year in which the author 
handed over his book ‘ Morte d’Arthur’ to Caxton. 
In September, 1897, however, he was able to com- 
municate to the Atheneum an account of a 
will of a Thomas Malory of Papworth, who must 
have died in September or October, 1469. Since that 
time further research had brought to light many 
additional facts about the author of this will, and 
had also revealed the existence of one, or perhaps 
two other Thomas Malories, who were alive in this 
ear. These last two Malories were respectively 
ir Thomas Malory of Winwick and a Sir Thomas 
Malory of whom nothing was known, except the 
facts recorded by an Inquisition post mortem that 
he died in 1471, and held no lands in Northampton- 
shire. There are reasons for believing these two to 
be identical, and the only ground for identifying 
either or both of them with the author is the fact 
that both they and the author appear to have been 
knights. Of the history of the first-named Thomas, 
the testator, many facts have come to light, all of 
which tend to identify him with the author. He 
was the grandson of Anketin Malory, formerly of 
Kirby Malory, in Leicestershire, into whose famil 
the manor of Papworth — by his marriage with 
Alice, daughter of William Papworth. Anketin’s 
gon William, the father of Thomas, the testator, also 
held lands at or near Morton Corbet, in Shropshire, 
Here Thomas was born and baptized in the year 
1425. His godfather was Thomas Charleton, of 
Appeley, and his godmother Margery, wife of 
omas Thornes, of Shrewsbury. He proved his 
age at Shrewsbury in 1451, having been for six years 
in the king’s wardship as a minor. He did not, ion 
ever, obtain a release from the king of his manor at 
Papworth till May, 1469, and he died in September 
or October of the same a. Now his birthplace 
corresponds with remarkable closeness with the 
account of Thomas Malory given in 1548 by Bale, who 
says that Mailoria was “in finibus Cambriz regio 
Deve flumini vicina,’ Morton Corbet being close 
to the Welsh border, and not far from the Dee. 
Other evidence was adduced as to the existence of a 
district called Mailoria. Thechief obstacle to the iden- 
tification of this Thomas with the author was the fact 
that in the documents examined there is no designa- 
tion of rank, while the authorstyled himself “ Knight.” 
Bale, however, also omits any title. The fact that 
this Thomas Malory did not obtain a release from 
the king of his manor at ——_ moreover, tends 
to identify him with the Sir Thomas Malory ex- 
pressly exempted from a pardon by Edward IV. in 
the year 1468, of which a note was communicated to 
the Atheneum in July, 1896, by Mr. Williams. Mr. 
Martin also exhibited a deed, kindly lent by Mr. 
Williams, which was interesting because it bore the 
seal of John Malory, the father of Thomas Malo 
of Winwick. On this seal were the arms of Revell, 
which had been pe peg f adopted by his grand- 
father, who married the daughter and heiress of 
John Revell, of Newbould Revell.—Mr. Hartshorne 
communicated some notes on the cross now in the 
churchyard at Claverley, Salop, and on the cha- 
racteristics of churchyard crosses generally. 





NUMISMATIC.—June 16,—Annual Meeting.—Sir 
J. Evans, President, in the chair—The medal of the 
Society, which had been awarded to Canon Green- 
well, of Durham, for his marked services to ancient 
numismatics, especially in connexion with the 
coinages of Cyzicus and Lampsacus, was formally 

resented, In his unavoidable absence the Hon. 

cretary, Mr. Grueber, received the medal on his 
behalf.—The President then gave his annual address 
on the work done by the Society during the past year, 
referring at some length to the various articles pub- 
lished in the Society’s journal, the Numismatic 
Chronicle. He also mentioned the losses sustained 
by the Society by death or resignation, and gave a 
summary of the more important numismatic publica- 
tions which had been issued during the last twelve 
months at home and abroad.—The ballot for the 
election of officers and Council resulted as follows : 
Sir John Evans, President ; Lord Grantley and Mr. 
B. V. Head, Vice-Presidents; Dr. O. Codrington, 
Librarian; Mr. A. E. fig oem tal and Mr, 
H, A. Grueber and Mr. E, J. Rapson, Secretaries, 


_ LINNEAN.—June 16.—Dr. A. Giinther, President, 
in the chair.— Messrs. C. Chamberlain Hurst and W. 
Toogood were elected, and Mr. Eugene F. A. Obach 
and Dr, Selmar Schénland were admitted Fellows.— 








Prof. J. B. Farmer and Mr. W. G, Freeman demon- 
strated the action of germinating peas, cress, and 
barley in causing the deoxidation of a watery solu- 
tion of methyline blue to a colourless liquid on 
shaking up the latter with air, while on adding a 
crop of hydrogen peroxide the blue colour was 
restored. Green plants placed in the solution were 
found to act in a manner precisely similar to the 
seedlings, though the action may modified by 
assimilation in sufficient light. A number of ex- 
periments were shown.—A discussion followed, in 
which Mr. Bennett, Prof. Howes,and Mr. T. Christy 
took part.—Mr. F. Enoch exhibited and made re- 
marks on the eggs of an hemipterous insect contain- 
ing living parasites (Prestwichia aquatica), of whose 
life-history and habits he gave a detailed account.— 
Prof. Herdman exhibited some dissections, micro- 
scopic preparations, and drawings to illustrate the 
resence of modified pedal muscles in the oyster. 
t was shown that there was reason to believe that 
these muscles, the insertion of which into the shell 
had been noticed in the American oyster by Ryder 
and Jackson, were the representatives of the pro- 
tractor pedis of other Pelecypoda. But, as the 
oyster has no foot in the adult, the muscles have 
been modified in their distribution and have ac- 
quired a new function. The fibres can be traced in 
sections to the external (anterior) lateral palps and 
to the anterior end of the external gills ; and experi- 
ments and observations upon the living animals 
show that the action of the muscles in question, 
when the oyster opens its shell for the purpose of 
feeding, is to draw the anterior palps and the 
external branchie forwards and outwards, and so 
open up more widely the ciliated food-avenue 
on each side which leads to the mouth. — Mr. 
Miller Christy read a paper entitled ‘Observa- 
tions on the Seasonal Variations of Elevation in a 
Branch of a Horse-chestnut Tree.—A paper was 
read by Mr. G. W. Carpenter ‘On Pantopoda col- 
lected by Mr. W. 8. Bruce in Franz Josef Land,’ in 
which he recorded the existence of eleven species, 
one of which he'described as new. Of this, Vymphon 
piliferum, a detailed description was given, as of a 
new variety, Nymphon piliferum, var. abbreviatum. 
—A paper was read by Mr. J. E. Duerden on the 
morphological relationship of the Actiniaria and 
Madreporaria. This preliminary communication 
was based on the study of the habits and structure 
of the Stichodactyline of the West Indian area, of 
which Rhodactis, Ricordea, and Corynactis, in the 
retention of a multioral disc and of a ccenosare, the 
structure of the tentacles, of the cesophageal wall 
and peristome, the absence of gonidial grooves, and 
other characters, were shown to be more decidedly 
madreporarian than actiniarian, or, as expressed by 
the author, to be skeletonless corals.—Dr. C. Forsyth- 
Major communicated a paper ‘On some Fossil Lepo- 
rines,’ an abstract of which was given by Prof. Howes. 
It was based on miocene fossils he had collected in Sar- 
dinia, France, and Italy, and specimens preserved in 
the Museum of Natural History. He described as new 
the Prolagus elsanus, and proved that the premolars 
are numerically identical (3/2) for all Lagomorpha. 
He showed that the four middle upper cheek-teeth 
of Lepus each consist of a newly formed structure 
resulting from inward extension of two internal 
cusps of the type of tooth represented by the 
anterior premolar, the outer two-thirds of which 
are represented by reduced tubercles falling out of 
the area of attrition. By comparison of the upper 
anterior premolar of Lepus with the upper cheek- 
teeth of Prolagus, and through them with the cheek- 
teeth of Titunomys, the author had been led to 
associate the pene molar with a type of 
tooth represented in Plesiadapis; and, dealing in 
detail with the characters of the leporine cheek- 
teeth, he showed that both deciduous and permanent 
sets are modified derivatives of this type, and ac- 
cordingly regarded Plesiadapis as an ancestral 
rodent. He sought confirmation of this conclusion 
by study of the first upper incisor in certain living 
leporines, in which he claimed that a foliated 
enamel inflection first described by Hilgendorf is 
the expression of origin of that tooth from one of 
the cuspidate type characteristic of this eocene 
mammal.—Some remarks were made by the author 
and by Mr. Oldfield Thomas.—Finally the President 
referred to the Society’s recent loss in the death of 
Mr. Osbert Salvin, a member of the Council, and 
announced that a special general meeting would be 
held on June 30th to fill the vacancy thus created. 


STATISTICAL.—June 21.—A paper was read by 
Mr. T. A. Coghlan, the Government Statistician of 
New South Wales, ‘On Deaths in Childbirth.’ 








HISTORICAL.—June 16.—Mr. F. Harrison, V.P., in 
the chair.—The following were elected Fellows: the 
Marquis of Northampton, the Kunwar Kushal Pal 
Sinh, 8. C. Southam, and J, H. Anderson. —A_com- 
munication was read from Miss E. Dixon ‘On the 
Early History of the Florentine Wool Trades: a 
Bibliographical Note,’ based upon researches made 





by the author during the last six months in the 
public libraries and archives of Florence.—A dis- 
cussion followed, in which Prof. W. A. S. Hewins, 
Mr. I. S. Leadam, and the Director took part. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 


Statistical, 5.-Annual Meeting. 

Royal United Service Institution, 3.—‘ Personal Reminiscences 
of the Evolution of Small Arms and Machine Guns,’ Lieut.- 

: Col. W. N. Lockyer. 
— Society of Arts, 4—Annual Meeting. 

Tuurs. Hellenic, 5.~Annual Meeting. . 

Linnean, 8.—‘A Revision of the Genus Elwocarpus, Linn.,’ 
Sir D. Brandis; ‘Observations on the Membraniporide, a 
Family of Marine Bryozoa,’ Mr. A. W. Waters; ‘The Fruit 
of Chnoospora fastigiata, J. Agardh,’ Miss E. 8. Barton. 


Tves. 
Wep. 








Srience Gossip. 


THE appearance of a Summary of Progress 
of the Geological Survey for 1897 marks a new 
departure by Sir Archibald Geikie. Hitherto 
the public have had to seek the pages of the 
Appendix to the Annual Report of the Science 
and Art Department for information regarding 
the scientific labours of the service. Henceforth, 
and in continuation of the issue of this new and 
extended yearly summary of geological investiga- 
tion, such information will be published sepa- 
rately; but the appendix will still appear in its 
old place, embracing, however, only matter of a 
statistical nature. A distinct want is met by 
prefacing the present issue with an account of 
the origin and aims of the Survey, and this 
should be opportune to those interested in the 
discussion as to its future home. Attention is 
drawn to a ‘‘find” of Upper Silurian fishes 
entirely new to science, from the Lesmahagow 
district of Lanarkshire, which forms a remark- 
able“addition to the paleeozoic fish-fauna. The 
reproduction of original field-maps by means 
of photography—successfully accomplished by 
the Edinburgh office—suggests a wide sphere 
of usefulness in the future. 

THE eminent pathologist Dr. Friedrich von 
Zenker, who was the first to discover, in 1860, 
trichiniasis in the human body, died recently 
at Erlangen at the age of seventy-three. After 
having been active as physician at several 
hospitals, he was appointed, in 1855, Professor 
of Pathological Anatomy at the Medical Aca- 
demy of Dresden, and since 1862 he had occupied 
the post of Professor of State Medicine at 








Erlangen. Zenker was the author of a number 
of valuable medical works. 
FINE ARTS 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, BART. 

Tus renowned artist died almost suddenly 
early in the morning of the 17th inst., within 
a few weeks of reaching his sixty-fifth birthday. 
It was characteristic of his whole career that he 
was at work till late on the previous day. He 
was always a valetudinarian, and of late years 
repeated attacks of influenza had much weakened 
him. Angina Lan followed, and rapidly 
brought the end. England is all the poorer 
because there is no one to take his place as an 
imaginative exponent of romantic design and an 
unapproached colourist of the most sumptuous 
Venetian strain. Since October 20th, 1860, 
when his superb designs for the east window of 
the Latin Chapel in Oxford Cathedral were 
warmly praised in this journal (see Nos. 1721 
et seq.), our readers have been kept fully in- 
formed of his labours, and consequently it is 
not now necessary for us to write at length con- 
cerning his genius and the development of his 
technical powers, although some of the phases 
of that genius and certain stages in its growth 
require comment, : 

Edward Burne (who did not use his second 
name till he had left the University) was born 
in the still unlovely town of Birmingham, the 
only son of Edward Richard Jones, ‘who, like 
the fathers of Linnell and Samuel Palmer, 
was in business as a carver, gilder, stationer, 
and perhaps printseller. The Joneses came 
originally, it is said, from Wales, and a great- 
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ndfather who had been a schoolmaster at 
anbury, in Staffordshire, and an educated man, 
may have had something to do with the refined 
and studious tendencies of tlie painter. But it 
is a great mistake to say, as some have done, 
that the Midland capital, which was already 
famous for its jewellery, chasing, die-sinking, 
and engraving, was an unfit birthplace for him. 
In fact, the town had produced at least a dozen 
good artists before he was born. Be this as it 
may, he was very early in love with design ; but 
having to yield to his father’s wish that he 
should take Holy Orders, he, in 1844, not un- 
willingly went to King Edward’s School, which 
was then ruled by the severe hand of Prince 
Lee. Eight years later young Jones won a 
scholarship at Exeter College, Oxford, where 
among his immediate contemporaries was no 
less a personage than the late William Morris. 
There sprang up between them an affection 
which influenced both of them profoundly, and 
endured till death, It was by that ‘‘ Chance which 
favours Fortune” that, long after the friends had 
met, Jones came across some designs by Rossetti, 
Millais, and Mr. Arthur Hughes intended 
to illustrate ‘ The Music Master,’ a collection of 
poems by William Allingham (Routledge, 1855). 
Among these cuts, which had been, to Rossetti’s 
rage and despair, edited with more than usual 
lack of taste by the engraver, were two, the 
‘Maids of Elfen-Mere,’ by Rossetti, and a very 
lovely, original, and spirited circle called ‘The 
Fairies,’ by Mr. Hughes. Delightful as they 
are, it is no wonder that they captivated Jones 
and Morris. ‘The Maids’ was the first of 
Rossetti’s designs to be engraved ; it represents 

three damsels clothed in white, and 

Spinning to a pulsing cadence, 

Singing songs of Elfen-Mere, 

and is so beautiful that even in its maimed con- 
dition it may be said to contain germs of much 
of Burne-Jones’s early inspiration and even of 
his technique. We have often heard him say 
how delightful were his recollections of both 
these illustrations. Yet it is improbable that 
‘The Maids’ was the first of Rossetti’s works 
to come within Jones’s ken. Pre-Raphaelitism 
and all that belongs to it were very well known 


Brotherhood was, as a society, in course of dis- 
solution, each man taking his own path. It is 
certain, however, that Burne-Jones’s craving to 
become an artist, and his growing dislike to a 
clerical career—he was then twenty-two years 
old—were fostered by the cuts, and, encouraged 
by Morris, he quitted Oxford for London, and 
began to work in earnest, met Rossetti at the 
Working Men’s College in Great Ormond Street, 
and was introduced to him by Mr. Vernon 
Lushington. 

The influence of Rossetti was, of course, in the 
main, highly beneficial ; but Jones, possessing 
next to no sound technical training, was not 
likely to gain much of it from one who him- 
self had never had much to do with the 
academies and at that period rather osten- 
tatiously contemned them. In fact, this lack of 
technical education is strongly manifest in all 
Burne-Jones’s earlier works, and, indeed, it 
was never wholly eliminated even by his later 
and passionate enthusiasm nor by his profound 
devotion to beauty. 

In London he worked ardently, and rapidly de- 
veloped the skill in dealing with intense, brilliant, 
and deep-toned colours by which half the world 
even now knows him best. Under Rossetti it 
was very likely that a student so endowed would, 
especially if he was not a scientific draughtsman, 
become first of all a master in the art of paint- 
ing in glass. And so it was with Jones, who, 
with the aid of Rossetti and Messrs. Powell, 
of Whitefriars, carried out the numerous 
designs illustrating the life of St. Frideswide 
for the Latin Chapel to which we have alluded 
above. About these we wrote at the time: 
‘*The series is, in fact, the work of an artist 
who perfectly enters into the heart of the 





medizval feeling.” Much about the same time 
Jones completed the window of the dining-hall 
at Bradfield College (Athen. 1722), and a fine 
Jesse window for William Burges, who was 
restoring Waltham Abbey Church. Here, by 
the way, he had for a coadjutor his future 
brother-in-law, the present President of the 
Academy, who painted the roof of the choir. 
These splendidly coloured and elaborate works, 
which had occupied Jones a leng time, were 
all finished in the autumn of 1860. The 
influence of the studies necessary for them 
could not but be great and lasting. While they 
were in hand the painter’s reputation was rapidly 
growing, and he was producing designs—such as 
the fine ‘Sidonia von Bork,’ which was lately 
exhibited again at the New Gallery — which 
secured him the approval of the most accom- 
plished artists of theday. In 1856 he contributed 
articlestoW. Morris’sventurethe Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Magazine, and in 1858 he became a founder 
of the original Hogarth Club, which reckoned 
among its members Rossetti, Leighton, Madox 
Brown, Street (Morris's master), W. Burges, 
(Sir) F. W. Burton, Woolner, Carlyle, Dyce, 
A. W. Hunt, Morris, Monckton - Milnes, 
Thackeray, and Mr. Watts. In the gallery 
of this society Jones first appeared as 
an exhibitor. Thanks to Rossetti and the 
friends to whom Rossetti introduced him — 
Browning, Tennyson, and Mr. Ruskin (the last 
became a welcome buyer of drawings)—his 
reputation grew. In the drawings mentioned 
and others of the same date the painter 
was seen to be emerging from the ‘‘stained- 
glass stage,” and becoming an artist of a higher 
grade. In 1857 he had ashare in the luckless 
scheme fordecorating the Union, at Oxford, with 
illustrations of the Arthurian cycle of legends, 
his coadjutors being Morris, Rossetti, and Mr. 
A. Hughes, Mr. J. H. Pollen, Mr. Val. Prinsep, 
and Mr. Spencer Stanhope. The painters knew 
nothing whatever about the distemper process 
they decided to employ; they blundered in 
almost every respect, and their work began to 
decay even before any of it was completed. It 
is an interesting detail that Rossetti painted a 


é | lifelike whole-length portrait of Burne-Jones in 
in Oxford long before 1855, when, indeed, the | 


the character of Sir Galahad (a character which 
did not exactly suit him) in the picture, which 
was never finished, of ‘Sir Lancelot sleeping 


| before the Shrine of the San Grael,’ Mrs. D. G. 


Rossetti being the Guinevere who appeared 


| to the sleeper. 





One of the most Rossetti-like of our artist’s 
works at this early period may be taken to illus- 
trate, first, that influence of the master which 
the pupil always acknowledged with enthusiastic 
gratitude, and, second, the fact that his powers 
were rapidly developing upon hisown lines. It 
represented an injured maiden watching the 
waxen image of her lover melting away before 
a witch’s fire. It was, in fact, a pictorial illus- 
tration of part of the theme of ‘Sister Helen,’ 
and it was, according to the Pre-Raphaelite 
practice, drawn with pen and ink. The 
drawing, as was inevitable at the time, is by no 
means perfect, but the work was inspired by a 
profoundly tragic sentiment, which revealed at 
a glance the originality and rare power of the 
imagination which inspired it. Though dated 
1856, this drawing, the most remarkable of 
several of the same kind, was not finished till 
the following year, when photographs of it were 
sold to many of the artist’s circle. It secured 
his reputation and added to his chances of 
educating that section of the public which 
already began to look upon ‘‘ Edward Jones,” 
as he was then called, as one of the men of the 
future. 

In 1859 Burne-Jones went to Italy for the 
first time, and study at the fountain head of 
most of the great Florentine and Lombard 
masters of the early fifteenth century led to a 
further development of his art. The effect 
was manifest in all his later work, and the influ- 
ence of Rossetti was correspondingly diminished. 





| It was at this epoch that the important commis. 
| sions for stained glass to which we have referred 
were carried through, as the Athenewn 
announced in 1860. These commissions natur. 
ally brought the artist into notice. A number 
of water-colour drawings, in splendid colours 
which rivalled the hues of oil painting, occupied 
his attention for some time after this ; their 
subjects were borrowed from the ‘Morte 
d’Arthur,’ and, at somewhat later date, from 
the ‘Canterbury Tales.’ Among the latter was 
the original design for the illustration of 
‘The Prioress’s Tale,’ which, on an enlarged 
scale, is now in the New Gallery. By this time 
Jones’s reputation had so increased that in 
February, 1864, the Old Society of Painters in 
Water Colours unanimously elected him an 
Associate Exhibitor, at the same time as they 
chose F. Walker. The former sent to 
Pall Mall some very brilliant and powerful 
drawings, including ‘Fair Rosamund’ (109), 
the charming and romantic ‘Cinderella’ 
(54), the intensely mystic and lovely ‘ Annun- 
ciation,’ and, above all, ‘ The Merciful Knight,’ 
that noble outcome of long meditation over 
the profoundly pathetic allegory embodied in 
the legend. This was the work which 
marked most emphatically the advent of a new 
master, whose coloration approached that of 
Giorgione, and whose imagination, weird, 
fanciful, and mystical as it was, had by that time 
freed itself from the influence of Rossetti by 
striking out an entirely new line. ‘ The Merciful 
Knight’ passed into the gallery of the late Mr. 
Leathart, where we described and criticized 
it at some length (‘The Private Collections of 
England,’ No. II.), as, indeed, we had done 
when it first appeared in Pall Mall. ‘Chant 
d’Amour,’ ‘ Green Summer,’ ‘ Cupid and 
Psyche,’ and several instances of Giorgion- 
esque coloration and other elements of the 
quattrocento followed this picture, and they in 
their turn were followed by the most perfect 
example of Burne-Jones’s art at that time, the 
brilliant ‘ Wine of Circe,’ which was hung in 
1869 at the Old Society’s gallery, and amply 
confirmed all that had been said and written 
about his genius. 

An unfortunate misunderstanding, due to 
the objections raised by some members of the 
Old Society to an illustration of the legend 
of Demophoon in 1870, led to Burne-Jones’s 
retirement and also to the resignation of Mr. 
(now Sir) F. W. Burton, who generously 
resented the treatment his friend was subjected 
to. In due time, however, the Society recon- 
sidered the circumstances, and re-elected these 
distinguished men. Not less than seven years’ 
voluntary retirement from public exhibition 
followed the mishap, and, in spite of casual 
notes in these columns and those of other journals, 
Burne-Jones was practically unseen by the world 
at large. He was, nevertheless, hard at work upon 
pictures larger and more ambitious, as well as 
more decisively individual—magniticent works, 
of which, however, none, in our opinion, sur- 
passed ‘Circe.’ They were all finished 
in later days, and they include the famous 
‘Briar Rose’ series, ‘The Days of Crea- 
tion’ (a group which was the glory of the 
Leyland Gallery, and first described in ‘The 
Private Collections of England’), ‘Chant 
d’Amour’ (the enlarged version), and ‘The 
Golden Stairs’ (1880), which some people 
prefer to any other picture of Burne-Jones’s. 
All of them were in full progress (though not 
exhibited) before 1877. His superb allegories 
and legendary paintings of this epoch comprise 
the large ‘ Virtues,’ the ‘ Seasons,’ ‘ Pygmalion’ 
(four works’, ‘The Mirror of Venus’ (which has 
lately been presented to the nation by Mr. Tate, 
who bought it at a prodigious price), and the 
quasi-Byzantine ‘ Annunciation.’ They formed 
in the winter of 1877 the staple of the Gros- 
venor Gallery Exhibition (except the last, which 
was shown in that place two years later). The 





‘ Wheel of Fortune’ (1883) and ‘ King Cophetua’ 
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(1884) marked, in our opinion, the culmina- 
tion of Burne-Jones’s powers. His reputation 
was secured by the exhibition of 1877. The 
artistic world had, however, been satisfied 
long before of his greatness, and needed no con- 
firmation by the world at large. Jones, always 
essentially an artist, rather shrank from than 
sought the popular vote ; but it cannot be doubted 
that he was fully sensible of the value of the 
enthusiastic admiration excited by the appear- 
ance of ‘Cophetua’ in Paris, when it won for 
him the great gold medal at the International 
Exhibition of 1889. It now belongs to Lord 
Wharncliffe. 

When we speak of the painter’s retiring dis- 
position and its effect upon his life, it must be 
remembered that the public never saw a very 
large proportion of Burne-Jones’s works, nor, 
indeed, is ever likely tosee manyof them. His 
dislike of publicity was not at all due to mere shy- 
ness, nor to anything like Rossetti’s proud and 
half-resentful reserve. He was one of the most 
industrious, fastidious, and self-exacting of 
men, and worked on silently and steadily in 
his home, and, without counting the aid of 
his assistants, produced a great amount of work, 
every feature of which received his attention, 
he even redesigning and repainting considerable 
portions of pictures which did not correspond 
to his intentions. His love of retirement, his 
delight in studies, and the delicacy of his health, 
to which we referred at the beginning of this 
memoir, were, there is no doubt, the leading 
influences which held him aloof from any hearty 
union with a body like the Royal Academy, and 
induced him to withdraw with a promptitude 
which, to say the least of it, was out of keeping 
with his acceptance of the Associateship that 
the members, much to their credit, went out 
of their way to offer. The fact is that it was 
mainly in order to please his dear friend 
Leighton, who was ever anxious to raise the 
standard of the Academy, that Burne-Jones 
in 1885 allowed himself to be elected an A.R.A., 
and accordingly, in the same year, sent a 
picture, which is not one of his best, to 
Burlington House. Those who respect Burne- 
Jones always refuse to admit that, as some 
injudicious friends assert, he in 1893 petulantly 
resigned the Associateship because the Aca- 
demicians did not make him a full member in 
an unprecedentedly short time—shorter than 
that of Leighton’s case or Millais’s, Sir John 
Gilbert’s or Mr. Hook’s. The fact is he was 
out of touch with this as well as with all 
societies like the Academy, and his mistake 
(not that of the Academicians) was in letting 
himself be elected at all. Besides, the New 
Gallery could very ill spare him, and he was 
anxious to help the New Gallery. It is difficult 
to say what more the Academy could have 
done, and it is nonsense to say that its mem- 
bers failed to appreciate the position Burne- 
Jones held in the eyes of the civilized world. 

Except that Burne-Jones, since this unlucky 
business occurred, painted a number of noble 
works, some of which rivalled the greatest of 
those we have mentioned—‘ Flamma Vestalis,’ 
for instance, ‘The Nativity,’ the impressive and 
profoundly pathetic ‘Entombment,’ the mosaics 
for Street’s church in Rome, and half a score 
more—there is little to add to what we have 
said beyond the facts that in 1881 he was made 
a D.C.L. of Oxford, became an Honorary Fellow 
of Exeter in the following year, and obtained 
the Legion of Honour in 1890, the Correspond- 
ing Membership of the Académie des Beaux-Arts 
in 1892, and a baronetcy in 1894. 





MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 

In a large and not particularly pleasant 
gallery at Knightsbridge the ‘‘ International 
Society of Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers ” 
has collected more than five hundred works. 
From this number deductions—large out of all 
proportion to the total—have to be made by 
those who care for nothing but the merits 





of the pictures, for, with few exceptions, they 
belong to that wing of the Impressionist school 
which seldom rises above the level of the famous 
Japanese fan. Of work of this sort the exhibition 
is even more truly representative than the New 
English Art Club's exhibitions in the Egyptian 
Hall. Nor need anything be said of a consider- 
able group of artists, such as Heer van Toroop, 
who, although possessing a certain amount of 
ability, produce designs which have no lead- 
ing feature except their dreadfulness and 
the technical incapacity they exhibit. Leav- 
ing out of account all these, as well as 
experiments on huge canvases returned 
from former exhibitions where no _ buyers 
have presented themselves, we find a few 
works worthy of attention, and, except where 
wilful eccentricity is too prominent, artistic and 
noteworthy, if not of permanent value. We 
are pleased to see again Mr. Whistler’s Piano 
Picture (No. 177), which, when it appeared at 
the Academy in 1860, was bought by John 
Phillip, and, in artistic circles at least, created 
a considerable impression. Still more interest- 
ing is his large and valuable Princesse du 
Pays de la Porcelaine (180), a fine exercise on 
those Anglo-Chinese lines of art to which the 
title frankly alludes. We still enjoy these 
works; but in the case of the former we 
experience almost complete disillusionment, 
as it appears to be simply a richly toned 
and coloured harmony of both sorts, marred 
by questionable drawing, some convention- 
alities, and curious disproportions. The ‘Prin- 
cesse,’ on the other hand,  confessedly 
reproduces the sparkling and gay tints and 
jewellery of light in innumerable jars and 
beakers of fine old florid porcelain well known 
to collectors. Far more original, if not more 
acceptable, is the very fine Arrangement in 
Black (178), while the Valparaiso Nocturne, a 
thoroughly fanciful name (183), is really exceed- 
ingly natural and much to be admired. The 
Philosopher (181), fantastically styled a study 
in ‘*Rose and Brown,” is ugly and uncouth. 
Mr. Whistler gained a great deal of notoriety 
by the picture here called Gold and Brown 
(179), but as a work of art it is not nearly so 
interesting as the rest. Of the entire group 
of his contributions, the Little Blue Bonnet 
(182) is the only one we do not remember to 
have seen before. A very different artist is 
M. Fantin-Latour, who charms us in the rose 
and white carnations of a girl rocking herself in a 
swing, called Sara la Baigneuse (184), a delight- 
ful work. We greatly like Roses (101), Chry- 
santhémes (248), pictures, and the lithograph 
Venus and Love (28). He is, indeed, one of the 
few draughtsmen on stone who understand the 
art of the lithographer. A hideously powerful 
picture is Herr F. Stuck’s Sin (203), and we 
do not envy Mrs. Unwin the possession of the 
pastels of Dancers (114, 115, 117, and 119) 
of M. Degas. They are slovenly and un- 
graceful; but from this censure we exclude 
No. 116, a number of danseuses performing in 
the green -room, for, despite the contortions 
of the women and their indecorous attitudes, 
the tonality and chiaroscuro of the picture 
are artistic. Mr. J. J. Shannon contributes 
an unfinished, life-size, whole-length portrait of 
a comely lady dressed in onyx-white and a rose- 
coloured cravat, here called On the Stairs (19) ; 
and his Miss Kitty (125) has in the face beautiful 
painting, almost worthy of Velazquez himself, 
and even more refined. Mr. H. Howard’s Eve 
(161), a whole-length, life-size nudity in moon- 
light, is an experiment lacking the higher 
elements of painting and finish; it is the 
foundation, in short, of a picture ‘‘laid in,” 
which, so far as it goes, illustrates cleverly the 
extinction of all colours when exposed to moon- 
light. The face of Mr. M. Loudan’s Lady in 
White (216) is agreeable. There is much that is 
brilliant and luminous about Mr. W. P. Whyte’s 
Window in the Alhambra (313), a subtle study 
of direct and reflected sunlight. Venice (52), 





by Mr. F. Thaulow, and Mr. J. Pater- 
son’s In Arcady (31) are decidedly accept- 
able; while Mr. J. Lavery’s very Shannon- 
like, life-size portraits of Mr. R. Plowden 
and Humphrey (47), another broad and clever 
foundation of a picture, are distinguished by the 
sympathetic rendering of the faces, the awkward- 
ness of the composition of the group, and the 
leanness of the poor boy’s legs. Mr. F. Sandys’s 
laboured and somewhat crude Mrs. Brand (10) 
is the least favourable specimen we know of the 
powers of a capital artist. 

The dull, large, life-size, badly coloured group 
by Edouard Manet, The Execution of Maximilian 
(16), represents what the French mean by brutal, 
and is without a redeeming point of sympathy, 
tragic force, or spirit. It is significant that it 
is still in the possession of M. Durand Ruel, 
the famous dealer, who in a rash mood bought 
it of the painter. The subject gives a fine 
opportunity to a great artist. Quite different 
is M. Segantini’s terrible picture in mono- 
chrome, The Punishment of Infanticide (30), 
half-clad women hung by their hair to trees 
growing in a frozen plain, and left there to 
starve and die in the bitter winter wind. There 
is a discrepancy in putting living babes at the 
wicked mothers’ breasts. It is right that Mr. 
Whistler, who is President of the new society, 
should occupy a very leading and large space 
on the walls, where, however, he is very 
inadequately represented. He is one of the 
few real artists who exhibit here, and it must 
greatly tickle his fine sense of humour when 
he sees himself conspicuous in a company of 
mediocrities. 

Among the sculptures we are bound to praise 
Herr H. Kaufmann’s charming and _ finely 
finished statuette in bronze of Phryne (56) ; Mr. 
G. John’s spirited sketch of Boy at Play (50) ; 
Herr Taubmann’s Dish in Tin (17); and Mr. 
J. H. M. Furze’s Lioness and Cubs (65). Among 
the engravings we admire the etchings of 
M. P. Renouard ; M. Boutet’s lithographs and 
etchings ; Herr M. Klinger’s etching Time and 
Death (37); works by Charles Keene (51-61) ; 
the Dreamer (86), by M. Besnard ; M. Blanche’s 
Young Girls Reading (85) ; Daniel Vierge’s Book 
Illustrations (190-7) ; M. Khnopff's Britomart 
(204); and certain works of Mr. W. Crane, 
M. Steinlen, Lady Granby, and M. G. Bottini. 

The Fine-Art Society has now open not fewer 
than three exhibitions, of which, artistically 
speaking, the most important is the collection of 
drawings and engravings by Cosway and Down- 
man which we mentioned on the 21st ult. The 
examples are for sale. A collection of water- 
colour drawings by Mr. C. C. Kerr occupies 
the smallest room of the gallery, and consists of 
fifty brightly coloured, but somewhat ‘‘ dirty ” 
little pictures of Sheringham and the Norfolk 
coast. Of these the best seems to be a sea- 
piece called During the Gale (No. 12), in which 
the sea is well studied. The Wind hath Blown 
a Gale all Day (18) deserves praise, but in a 
less degree than A Storm of Waves (20), which 
is good in colour and otherwise excellent ; then 
come Six Miles Out (34), Dirty Weather Coming 
On (35), and A Summer Evening (42). The third 
exhibition comprises nearly one hundred and 
fifty examples, many of them really choice, of 
illustrated French books of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which are replete with charming—and 
often very free and suggestive — engravings 
by Eisen, Moreau, Gravelot,Cochin, and Marillier, 
and their decidedly less brilliant and idiosyn- 
cratic followers. Amateurs who are partial to 
works of this class will find a feast in the 
cases where specimens are on view, such 
as ‘Il Decamerone’ (No. 12) of 1757, in 5 vols., 
with more than two hundred engravings by 
Gravelot, Boucher, Cochin, and Eisen, a pub- 
lication of great merit in its way; ‘Don Quixote 
de la Mancha,’ Madrid, 1780, with plates by 
Carmona, Selma, and others (19), a monumental 
work ; the Baskerville ‘ Ariosto’ (2), Birming- 
ham, 1783, on large paper, with plates by 
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Cipriani, Cochin, Eisen, Greuze, and Moreau ; 
and Dorat’s ‘ Les Baisers’ (25), La Haye, 1770, 
a noble copy, and a masterpiece of its 
kind, enriched with cuts for which Eisen 
and others did their best. The ardent 
graces and pretty affectations, the dainty charms 
and delicate fancies which distinguish French 
design of the epoch, the exquisite finish, bril- 
liance, and solidity of the engravings which 
were then executed for book illustrating, may 
be conveniently observed, but no very complete 
studies of art on copper during the period are 
to be had without research through the volumes 
themselves, and, besides, examination of the 
larger prints published for framing or the 
portfolio and from pictures by Watteau, 
Greuze, and Moreau. Hardly inferior are 
the ‘Télémaque’ of 1734 (30), which contains 
the suppressed ‘Ode en Vers’; ‘Les Liaisons 
Dangereuses’ of Laclos, 1796 ; Montesquieu’s 
‘Temple de Gnide,’ 1772; and ‘Les Méta- 
morphoses’ of Ovid, 1767-71, with scores of 
plates by all the masters here in question. 

At the Dowdeswell Galleries may be seen a 
collection of colour etchings by M. Mortimer 
Menpes, designed and printed by him with dif- 
ferently coloured inks, a process of which he 
thinkshighly, and is more orlessjustified in doing 
so by such specimens as the Achilles (No. 4), 
after the so-called ‘‘ Rembrandt” now in the 
Glasgow Art Gallery, A Breton Peasant (6), 
Toby (8), The Brushmaker (10), and, best of all, 
La Contessa Palma, by Piero della Francesca 
(17), in the National Gallery. They have the 
qualities and many of the characteristics of 
pastel paintings, besides some increased lim- 
pidity of tone. Whether or not such colour- 
etching could be developed to higher pitches 
of colour and tone, with suitable regard to the 
commercial aspect of the matter, is a subject 
upon which we have neither experience nor 
knowledge. The process is certainly interest- 
ing, but its application seems to be limited. 





PORTRAITS OF ADDISON. 

Just forty years ago the Atheneum startled 
an all-too-confiding world with the information 
that the portrait of Joseph Addison at Holland 
House—a portrait which countless visitors had 
regarded with a very proper veneration, and 
which had elicited from Macaulay one of his 
most picturesque descriptions—did not repre- 
sent Addison at all, but Sir Andrew Fountaine. 
Sir Richard Westmacott’s monument to the 
great essayist in Westminster Abbey was based 
on this portrait. 

It is neither necessary nor desirable to enter 
into the points discussed in the Atheneum in 
1858 ; but an incident has occurred which, it 
seems to me, may have the effect of throwing a 
little additional light on the controversy. To-day 
(Saturday) Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods 
are selling the collection of family portraits from 
Bilton Hall, Rugby. These portraits formerly 
belonged to Joseph Addison and the Countess 
of Warwick, and are said to have been brought 
to Bilton Hall from Holland House, after Addi- 
son’s death at the latter place on June 17th, 
1719. The widow removed to Bilton with 
her daughter (by Addison), and here the 
latter died in 1797. Whatever may have 
been the domestic differences of husband and 
wife—and these have been a good deal more 
hotly discussed than any really tangible facts 
seem to warrant—it would have been the most 
obvious and natural thing in the worid for 
the widow to have removed all the family por- 
traits to Bilton. The legend, therefore, that 
these portraits were transferred from Holland 
House to Bilton may be accepted without any 
severe strain on one’s credulity. They are 
thirty-five in number. The most important of 


all, so far as we are just now concerned, is a 
three-quarter-length of Addison by Kneller. It 
is unquestionably a very interesting portrait of 
the period. 


It represents Addison, and is 


almost certainly the work of Kneller, to whom it 
is ascribed. He is standing, and wears a blue 
coat, which is open in front, showing a white 
shirt and the neck ; the white cuffs of his shirt 
are shown around the wrists, and, of course, he 
is wearing a long wig. Near him is a table, on 
which are papers and a letter addressed ‘‘ Au [sic] 
Lords Justices de la Grande Bretagne ”’—a fact 
which assists us at arriving at an approximate 
date for the portrait. On the death of Queen 
Anne, on August 14th, 1714, Addison served as 
secretary to the Lords Justices, pending the 
arrival of George I. The appearance of this 
letter in the picture is especially interesting, 
for, as Macaulay points out, 

“there is an idle tradition that he [Addison] was 
directed to prepare a letter to the king, that he 
could not satisfy himself as to the style of this com- 
position, and that the Lords Justices called in a 
clerk, who at once did what was wanted.” 
Macaulay is inclined to accept the story as 
having a foundation in fact ; and it seems to me 
that this portrait greatly helps to confirm it. 
Even to Kneller’s somewhat heavy German wit 
such an incident would have appealed, and 
perhaps no one would have appreciated the 
introduction of the letter into the picture more 
keenly than Addison himself. 

There were at the latter part of the last 
century, and in Miss Addison’s lifetime, three 
so-called portraits of her father at Biltcn. 
Nathan Drake, in his ‘Essays, Biographical, 
Critical, and Historical, illustrative of the 
Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian’ (i. 351), pub- 
lished in 1805, quotes a long description of 
Bilton from Ireland’s ‘Picturesque Views on 
the River Avon.’ Ireland was conducted over 
the place by Miss Addison herself, and he says : 

“The furniture and pictures hold their places 
with an apparent sacred attention to his memory. 
Among tbe latter are three of himself, at different 
periods of his life, in each of which is strongly 
marked with the pencil the ease of the gentleman 
and the open and ingenuous character of the friend 
to humanity. Two good portraits are likewise 
hanging near his own of his friend Mr, Secretary 
Craggs.” 

These three portraits may be thus accounted 
for: 1. The three-quarters at Christie’s, already 
described. 2. The half-length, also by Kneller, 
lent to the Guelph Exhibition, 1891, No. 300, 
by Mr. W. Addison ; this is said to have 
“belonged to Addison’s daughter, by whom it was 
resented to the Rev. T. W. Addison, the rector of 

orthington, and grandfather of the present 

owner.” 
This portrait is in a painted oval ; the essayist 
is wearing a black coat, white cravat, and long 
wig ; the canvas is 30in. by 25in. In its history 
perhaps ‘‘ presented ” should read bequeathed. 
3. The Holland House example, about which so 
much has been written. In her work on ‘Holland 
House’ (ii. 116) Princess Liechtenstein states 
that this portrait was purchased by the third 
Lord Holland ‘‘at the sale of Miss Addison’s 
effects ’—at which Samuel Rogers is also said 
to have been a purchaser. But where and 
when was this sale held? The only sale which I 
have been able to trace was of Addison’s library, 
coins, and a few trinkets, at Leigh & Sotheby’s 
in 1799, May 27th and fourfollowing days. There 
were here only two pictures (lots 880 and 881) 
—one of the Countess of Warwick and her son, 
a half-length by an unknown artist, and a whole- 
length by Kneller of the Earl of Warwick, ‘‘ first 
husband of Mrs. Addison,” as the catalogue 
quaintly puts it. The two were purchased by 
‘*Cooper ” for 15s. Assuming that this Holland 
House portrait was formerly at Bilton Hall, it 
is not at all unlikely that Miss Addison always 
regarded it as a genuine representation of her 
father. As she was quite a young girl at her 
mother’s death, in 1731, it is clear that her 
knowledge of the portraits at Bilton must have 
007 derived from sources not necessarily re- 
iable. 


1750 Miss Addison presented the Bodleian with 


an example, which is very similar to the old 
copy of the Kneller Kitcat in the National 
Portrait Gallery. It is curious to note that 
Samuel Ireland, in the above extract, speaks of 
two portraits of Craggs; but this Bilton Hal) 
sale only includes one. 

So far as the very long list of other portraits 
of Addison by Kneller is concerned, the un- 
doubted parent is, of course, the one painted in 
the Kitcat Series. The Kitcat Club was started 
in 1688, and it was existing in 1717, when 
Kneller painted Pulteney. Addison was painted 
probably very early in the series, and almost 
certainly some years before the Bilton Hall 
portrait now at Christie’s. The original Kitcat 
is at Bayfordbury in the possession of the 
descendant of old Jacob Tonson’s nephew and 
namesake, where are also the others in the 
same series. It was engraved in mezzotint by 
J. Smith in 1723, by the younger Faber in 
1733, and in line by Houbraken in 1748; and 
the original was lent by the owner, Mr. Baker, 
to Manchester, 1851, No. 269; South Kensing- 
ton in 1867, No. 115; and to the Guelph Exhi- 
bition in 1891, No. 208. There are probably 
scores of copies scattered throughout the 
country, and doubtless Kneller himself did 
several replicas. In 1848 H. Rodd cata- 
logued one copied by J. Thurston for Knight’s 
‘ National Gallery of Portraits,’ for which he 
asked three guineas ; it was on a much reduced 
scale, measuring 12 in. by 9 in. 

There are two portraits of Addison, of appa- 
rently indeterminate authorship, at Magdalen 
College, Oxford ; one of these was exhibited at 
South Kensington in 1867, No. 150; it is a 
bust to right, the coat is dark blue, and the 
canvas measures 20in. by 25 in. Jervas also 
painted Addison at a comparatively early date ; 
this was engraved by Rhodes, and it would be 
very interesting to know where the really 
genuine original of this is at present. Finally, 
there is the last ad vivam portrait of all, the 
half-length by Michael Dahl, now in the 
National Portrait Gallery ; it has been engraved 
in mezzotinto by John Simon. W. Roserrs. 


*,* The two miniatures (1 and 2 in the cata- 
logue) from the same sale at Christie’s should be 
compared, and also the miniature which was Lady 
Morgan’s and now belongs to Sir Charles Dilke. 
The Zincke (No. 2) is fine, but is it Addison ? 





SALE. 

Messrs. Carist1E, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 18th inst. the following works, the property 
of Mr. H. Howard. Drawings and Pastels: 
C. Fielding, Near Lewes, 100/. M. O. de la 
Tour, Two ies in Fancy Dress, temp. 
Louis XIV., a pair, 701. Madame Le Brun, 
Duchesse d’Orléans, 291. Pictures : G. Romney, 
Lady Hamilton as a Vestal Virgin, 1411. ; Lady 
Hanilton as Miranda, 1021. 











MUSIC 


—s— 


THE WEEK. 


Royat Opera, Covent GAaRpDEN.—‘ Faust’; ‘Die Wal- 
kiire’; ‘ Hamlet.’ 

QUEEN’s Hatu.—Schulz-Curtius Wagner Concert. 

St. JaMEs’s HaLu.—M. de Pachmann’s Recital ; Richter 


Concerts. 
QuEEN’s HaLt.—Newman Wagner Cencert. 


‘Faust’ was performed, with Madame 
Calvé for the first time in England 
as Marguerite, on Thursday last week. 
Her success can scarcely be described as 
unqualified. At first she suggested the 
idea of nervousness, resulting, perhaps, 
from her recent illness, and her operatic 
airs and graces were not quite in harmony 
with Goethe’s portrait of an innocent girl 
tempted to her doom by demoniac influence. 
In the later and more tragic scenes of the 





There was apparently a fourth (or third 





genuine) portrait of Addison at Bilton, for in 


opera Madame Calvé became genuinely im- 
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passioned, and her rendering of the éhurch 
scene—which, as usual, was placed too early 
in the fourth act—was remarkable alike from 
a vocal and dramatic point of view. . .; 

On the next evening the second perform- 
ance of ‘Der Ring des Nibelungen’ was 
continued, the work being, of course,.‘ Die 
Walkiire.’ The interest of the occasion 
centred in the first appearance in London 
of Fraulein Ternina in the part of Sieglinde. 
She has become a trifle too buxom, if such 
a term may be pardoned, but she has de- 
yeloped into a thorough artist, and entered 
with heartiness into the spirit of Wagner’s 
requirements. There was some improve- 
ment in the scenic arrangements, especially 
in the fire effects in the finale. 

The opera entitled ‘Hamlet,’ by the late 
Ambroise Thomas, enjoyed a great success 
here on its first production in 1869, but it 
has never become popular, and for distinct 
reasons. The libretto is a travesty of Shak- 

re, and the music is feebly French with 
Ey soveetion of the last scene, the death of 
Ophelia, which is unquestionably beautiful. 

dame Calvé as the heroine sang and 
acted with much effect on Wednesday, and 
M. Renaud was perfect as Hamlet. The 
other parts were in good hands. 

The so-called Wagner Concert, under the 
direction of Herr Felix Mottl, on Thursday 
last week, began with Smetana’s piquant 
Overture to his effective opera ‘Die Ver- 
kaufte Braut.’ Beethoven’s Symphony in 
¢ minor received a noble rendering, and the 
Prelude to Herr d’Albert’s opera ‘ Gernot,’ 
produced at Mannheim in April of last year, 
proved a bright and effective piece. Of the 
opera as a score we are at present unable 
to speak. The Verwandlungs-Musik and 
the Graal scene from ‘Parsifal’ received 
justice from the orchestra and a special 
chorus selected from church choirs, with 
Mr. Cuthbert Hawley as choirmaster. 

M. Vladimir de Pachmann’s Chopin Piano- 
forte Recital on Saturday afternoon drew 
a large audience. The performance com- 
menced with the Sonata in Bs flat minor, 
Op. 35, with the ‘ Marche Funébre,’ in which 
the pianist seemed a trifle oppressed, per- 
haps because of the heat of the room. The 
Fantasia in F minor, Op. 49, went more 
comendably, and five of the Préludes, 
Op. 28, Nos. 1, 6, 7, 16, and 23, were 
exquisitely rendered. The same may be 
said of the interpretation of two of the 
Etudes, the Ballade in G@ minor, Op. 23, 
the Polonaise in a flat, Op. 53, and minor 
pieces. M. de Pachmann retains his tran- 
seendent talents unimpaired as a player of 
Chopin. 

Beethoven’s Choral Symphony was the 
crowning item in the concluding programme 
of the Richter Concert on Monday evening, 
and the choir, being well trained, sang the 
final movement with force, good tone, and 
confidence. The solo parts were, of course, 
safe in the hands of Miss Fillunger, Miss 
Ada Crossley, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. 
Andrew Black. Brahms’s ‘Song of Destiny’ 
was beautifully rendered, both as to the lead- 
ig choral parts and the orchestra. Berlioz’s 
sparkling overture ‘Le Carnaval Romain,’ 

zt’s impressive symphonic poem ‘Les 
Préludes,’ and the Vorspiel and Liebestod 
ftom ‘Tristan und Isolde’ were included in 
a fine concert. 

Mr. Robert Newman’s Wagner Concert 





on Wednesday afternoon passed off very 
well, and the selections were so familiar 
that Mr. Henry Wood’s well-drilled orchestra 
had no difficulty whatever in rendering them 
satisfactorily. They included excerpts from 
‘Tannhiuser,’ ‘Die Walkiire,’ ‘ Parsifal,’ 
‘Die Meistersinger,’ and ‘ Gétterdimme- 
rung.’ Mr. G. A. Vander Beeck, who, despite 
his Dutch name, was born in London, has a 
good tenor voice, though his production is 
at present rather throaty. 





Musical Gossiy. 


Ir is very sad that after so many years of 
valuable service in the cause of operatic art the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company should find it advis- 
able to go into liquidation in consequence of 
the serious losses incurred during the past season. 
Efforts, however, will be made to remodel the 
enterprise, and it may be sincerely hoped that 
they will succeed. 

THE last Sunday afternoon orchestral concert 
for the present season will take place to-morrow, 
when the three instrumental movements from 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony will be played, 
and Herr Liebling will be heard in Schumann’s 
Pianoforte Concerto. 

THERE was a most unfortunate error in 
several of the journals last week to the effect 
that Fraulein Hermine Spies was the wife of 
Herr Eugen d’Albert. As a matter of fact 
Fraulein Spies has been dead for four years, 
and Herr d’Albert’s wife is Fraulein Finck, 
who is not unknown in London. 

AGAIN many concerts must pass without 
notice, but in a week or two there will be a 
decrease in the number of performances. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sun. Symphony Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
— National Sunday League, 7, Organ Recital by Mr. H. C. Tonking, 
with Vocalists, Queen's Hall. 
Mow. Mr. Frank Boor’s Concert, 3, Salle Erard. 
— MM. Fyscher and Leoni’s Matinée Musicale, 3, Queen’s Small 
Hi 


all. 
— Concert in Aid of a Charity by the Duchess of Sutherland, 
3.30, Stafford House. 
— Royal Opera, Covent Garden, 8 30, ‘Das Rheingold.’ 
— Miss Kate Lee’s Vocal Recital, 8 30, Queen’s Small Hall. 
Tugs. Miss Clara Novello Davies's Students’ Matinée, 3 Salle Erard. 
— Royal Opera, Covent Garden, 7 30, ‘ Die Walkiire.’ 
— Madame Anne de Vergniol’s Concert, 8, Salle Erard. 
oo Mr. Quenton Ashlyn’s Concert, 8, St. James’s Hall. 
Wep. Misses Fanny Lat! , Laura Bush, and Nellie Bush’s Concert, 
8, Steinway Hall. 
— Royal Cree Covent Garden. 
Tuvrs. Messrs. Lloyd Chandos and Julian Pascal’s Song and Pianoforte 
Recital, 3, 8t. James’s Hall. 
— Royal Opera, Covent Garden, 5, ‘ Siegfried.’ 
— Mr. Ernest Fowles’s Concert, 8, Queen's Small Hall. 
Fart. Royal College of Music Concert, 7.45. 
Mr. Leonard Borwick’s Chamber Concert, 8.30, St. James’s Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. ; 
Sar. Royal Opera, Covent Garden, 4, ‘Gotterdimmerung.’ 








DRAMA 
THE WEEK. 


Lyric. — Performances of Madame Sarah Bernhardt: 
‘Lysiane,’ a Play in Four Acts. By Romain Coolus. 

PRINCE OF WALESs’s.—Afternoon Representation: ‘ Pélléas 
and Mélisande,’ a Tragic Romance in Five Acts. By Maurice 
Maeterlinck. Translated by J. W. Mackail. 


Ir is to be regretted, in the interest of the 
actress as much as in that of the public, 
that Madame Bernhardt chose to make 
her first appearance in the tame and colour- 
less play of M. Coolus, which constitutes 
the latest addition to her repertory. In 
Paris the play obtained no more than a 
succés d'estime, if even that much. We are, 
as a rule, faithful in England to old loves, 
and Madame Bernhardt won a favourable 
reception. There could not, however, have 
been a person in the house who held that 
she augmented her reputation, and but few 
who judged that she rose to its level. The 


: — is innocent enough, a matter, judging 


rom the reported attitude of the censure to 
one of the novelties she has brought over, 
that may have influenced her choice. It is 
devoid, however, of imagination and of 





dramatic power, and, worst fault of all, it is 
dull. The little Madame Bernhardt is called 
upon to do she does with her customary 
brilliancy, but it is unworthy of being done 
by her. Never did we feel more inclined to 
quote the enchanting, if familiar lines of 
‘Comus’ :— 

It is for homely features to keep home, 

They had their name thence ; coarse complexions 
And cheeks of sorry grain will serve to ply 

The sampler, and to tease the huswife’s wool. 
What need a 

Sarah Bernhardt for a task such as she 
accomplishes? For, indeed, it is but 
‘“‘huswife’s wool’”’ that she teases. She 
shows us a widow—fair, rich, amorous, and 
forty — fixing her matronly fancy on a 
middle-aged swindler, and resolute in her 
purpose of making him her second husband 
in defiance of the wishes of her married 
children (son and daughter-in-law). In 
this project she is defeated by an old lover, 
who, in his own interest and in that of her 
children, frightens away the husband-elect 
by threats of exposure, and is soundly rated 
for his pains. In the end, since better may 
not be—or, to be more generous, over- 
mastered by the display of emotion, sin- 
cerity, and passion in the meddler—she 
transfers her hand to him. That Madame 
Bernhardt can show indignation and can 
add its supreme charm to surrender the 
world has long known. That the woman 
who for our benefit has renewed Phédre, 
has created La Princesse Lointaine, has 
suggested Cleopatra, and realized Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, and delighted us in a score of 
characters—powerful, human, great, or im- 
aginative—should stoop to give us Lysiane 
we are disposed to resent. She is good in 
it, of course; but we wish she had left it 
alone. 

In translating and arranging for the Eng- 
lish stage the ‘ Pélléas and Mélisande’ of 
M. Maeterlinck Mr. Mackail has felt justi- 
fied in making great excisions. As the parts 
he has omitted are those precisely in which 
the method of the dramatist most forcibly 
asserts itself, the problem of the fitness of 
the piece for stage production is no more 
definitely settled than it was at the con- 
clusion of the rather whimsical experiment 
conducted in 1895 by M. Lugné-Poé and the 
Théatre de ’uvre. In the form in which 
it is now seen ‘ Pélléas and Mélisande’ is a 
romantic tragedy, moulded to some extent 
upon ‘ Othello,’ and with, it may be, a sug- 
gestion of ‘Rapunzel.’ As such it proved 
powerful and thrilling, and what was lost in 
atmosphere was gained, perhaps, in direct- 
ness of dramatic effect. The scenes in which 
Golaud learns of the love of his half-brother 
for his wife, and the conquest by despair of 
the pity that rises in his mind at the help- 
lessness of these children, for whom love 
has prepared his worst torments, proved 
harrowing, and the entire performance, to 
those with a measure of “the vision and 
the faculty divine,” was a revelation. The 
method of Maeterlinck, indeed, grows upon 
one. His imagination is gloomy, and a 
romantic basis of action such as is supplied 
in ‘ Pélléas and Mélisande’ seems necessary 
to prevent it from becoming morbid. His 
inspiration is genuine, however, if his sym- 
bolism is obscure, and the tragedy of 
humanity informs the whole. We know 
no more than Golaud what creature it is 
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that he meets by the fountain; we cannot 
guess what wrong or crime of love has 
driven her to this strange, distant, and 
inhospitable land. Not sure are we at 
first whether she be elf or mortal. She 
grows human, however, by suffering, and 
in her half-unconscious seduction of Pélléas 
she is a very woman, unless the Fate are 
more truly women than we know. There is 
room for much doubt concerning her, and for 
some doubt concerning all the characters in 
the play. Thanks to a fine interpretation, 
the work proves very stimulating and sug- 
gestive, and to witness its performance is an 
intellectual delight. The only fault to be 
found—if fault it be—is that a measure of 
the oppressiveness of the castle is lost and 
the sense of fatefulness is diminished. Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell is at first not scared and 
timid enough, but so soon as passion has 
animated her becomes all that can be 
desired. Mr. Forbes Robertson, who has not 
previously displayed passion so tragic as he 
shows in his present part, stimulates us to hope 
great things from the characters in which he 
will shortly be seen. Mr. Martin Harvey 
realized beautifully the character of Pélléas, 
and begot in us dreams of the revival of 
pieces of Musset for which we have had to 
wait because Perdicans and Célios do not 
grow on every bush, and are, indeed, 
scarcely to be found in this country. Mr. 
Hearn had moments of genuine inspiration 
as Arkel. The music of M. Gabriel Fauré 
constituted a distinct enhancement of delight. 








THE ‘ANTIGONE’ AT BRADFIELD. 


A most pleasant performance of the ‘ Anti- 
gone’ took place last Monday at the open-air 
theatre at Bradfield, which looked its best in the 
sunlight. The acting, as a whole, was equal to 
the somewhat severe test of strong light and a 
single fixed scene ; but it seemed a pity that more 
chance was not given to the boys to distinguish 
themselves. Antigone (Mrs. H. B. Gray), 
Ismene and Eurydice (both taken by Mrs. A. 
Bellin), and Creon (Mr. J. H. Vince) were all 
older hands, and so obviously more mature as 
to create rather an incongruous effect. Perhaps 
it would have been better if the chorus had 
been presented with a few wrinkles and lines 
more in keeping with their white beards. 
Otherwise they may be congratulated on their 
artistic get-up and effective evolutions with 
staves. Their leader (Mr. H. H. Piggott) made 
the best of an excellent voice, and in company 
with his fourteen comrades showed the excel- 
lent results of Mr. C. F. Abdy Williams’s 
careful training. 

Antigone’s enunciation was good, if somewhat 
too tremulous, and she wisely resisted the tempt- 
ing expedient of ranting to carry off her some- 
what lengthy last words. One of her longest 
speeches was cut short, 1]. 900-928 being omitted. 
These contain the supposed interpolation to the 
effect that she might have another husband, but 
not another brother, which, whether part of the 
original play or not, is quite in accordance with 
its spirit. Antigone’s love for Hemon, which 
many of the audience, to judge by their 
comments, considered the chief motive of the 
play, is, in fact, and must be, from the modern 
point of view, a poor affair. There is no 
romance about this attachment. Filial love 
here, as in the ‘Electra,’ is the point insisted 
on, and Mrs. Gray might have put more 
emphasis and conviction into the line 

pry per’ adtod Keivouat, pidrov péra. 
However, she seemed to understand and appre- 
ciate the Greek thoroughly, and was quite safe 
in quantities, a fact which experience suggests as 
worth mentioning. The sentinel (Mr. A. M. C. 








Nicholl) spoke his sententious and serio-comic 


part well, but was too spasmodic in his move- 


ments. It was hardly in keeping, either, for an 
inferior, obviously nervous and flurried before 
his king, to emphasize one of his points by 
saying a line twice over. 

Creon was a manly and impressive figure, 
and by far the best of the cast. His voice 
and delivery were excellent ; his kingly dignity, 
his decisiveness, and the gradual downfall of 
his self-reliance were admirably suggested, and 
without him the play would not have gone at 
all. In his scene with Tiresias, who was credit- 
ably enacted by a school prefect, S. T. Shep- 
pard, he was particularly good. The two 
messengers entered well, but somewhat marred 
their efforts by being, like Tiresias, not by any 
means perfect in their words. 

As a rule, the effect of the dresses was pleas- 
ing, but the square patch of yellow which Ismene 
wore above black did not look graceful. Creon 
in royal red and Heemon in purple were well 
suited. 

The musicians established at the wings of the 
theatre were also in Greek dress. Mr. C. F. Abdy 
Williams, whose gold and laurel wreath were 
conspicuous on one side, did not look much of 
an Athenian, but led his band of antique real 
citharse (improved forms of lyre) with success. 
The flutes on the other side were also reproduc- 
tions of ancient instruments, but could hardly 
be heard at all. The ‘local colour” is always 
much considered at Bradfield, and it was some- 
what of a shock to a mind and eye attuned to 
Greece by the sound of a trumpet and the vision 
of a tall youth in antique dress to observe a 
commonplace modern Briton appear on the 
stage with a camera to take the audience! As 
the performance only lasted about two hours, 
and the spectators had been particularly re- 
quested not to leave till the final choric song 
was over, it was surprising and disappointing 
to see the actors disturbed by the departure of 
several persons some minutes before the end. 








Dramatic Gossip, 


On Tuesday and Wednesday Madame Bern- 
hardt played Marguerite Gauthier, and on 
Wednesday afternoon and Friday evening Frou- 
frou. On Thursday she repeated Lysiane. This 
afternoon she is seen as Phédre, and this even- 
ing as Frou-frou. 


A LiceNcE has been refused for ‘Le Songe 
d’une Matinée de Printemps,’ the performance 
of which was promised for Thursday next. 
‘La Femme de Claude’ will accordingly be 
substituted, and will be played with ‘Julie.’ 


TuE concluding performances at the Lyceum 
consist almost wholly of revivals, the most 
important of which is ‘Louis XI.,’ already 
mentioned, for which new scenery has been 
provided. Sir Henry’s season will conclude on 
July ist, with ‘ The Merchant of Venice.’ Visits 
of a week each to theatres at Deptford, Islington, 
and Croydon will follow, and will be succeeded 
by a holiday, the established country tour 
beginning in September. On July 4th the 
Lyceum is to be opened by M. Coquelin with 
‘Cyrano de Bergerac.’ 

‘Jutivs Ca#sar’ was withdrawn from Her 
Majesty’s last Saturday, after a run which, 
though unprecedented in the case of the piece, 
was far from exhausted. On the first three 
days of this week the house was closed, and on 
Thursday reopened with ‘ Ragged Robin.’ 

THE next novelty at the Adelphi will be from 
the pen of Mr. George R. Sims. 


Tue death is announced at Madrid of Seiior 
Tamayo y Baus, the author of ‘ La rica hembra’ 
and other plays. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—J. B.—G. F. B.—received. 
G. S.—We cannot undertake to answer such questions. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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Just published, 8vo. illustrated, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, price lis. 
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*,* The illustrations include Portrait of Prince Rupert (to whom the 
first Charter was granted by Charies the Second), from the Original in 
Hudson’s Bay House, London ; Map of Assiniboia as granted to Lord 
ey Ns Lands saavenel by Indian Chiefs at Red River ; Amos’ 

iver Settlement in 1816; Plan of the Forks of Ked and 
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Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8yo, price 5s. 
REAL GLADSTONE: 
An Anecdotal Biography. 
By J. EWING RITCHIE. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


NOTES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 


24th, 1892, and JANUARY 7th and 2ist, 1893, 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE. contains a BIBLIO- 


Price of the Four Numbers, 1s. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 
ean Punts, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
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Price of the Six Numbers, 2s. ; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 
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THE RELIQUARY and ILLUSTRATED 
ARCHZOLOGIST. Edited by J. ROMILLY ALLEN, F.8.A. 
he JULY Part contains— 
POT CRANES and their ADJUSTMENTS. By J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. 
Illustrated. 
NO'ES on BENIN ART. By H. Ling Roth. Illustrated. 
SAMPLERS. By Florence Peacock. Illustrated. 
NUTES on IMITATIONS of PSEUDO-SAMIAN os FOUND at 
SILCHESTER. By George E. Fox. Illustrated 
TALLIES USED by SAVAGES. By R. Quick. Illustrated. 
STONE COFFIN-LID at PLUMSTEAD. By George Clinch. Illustrated. 
PREHISTORIC REMAINS at UPHILL. By W. Turner. Illustrated. 
The ROMAN WALL of GLEVUM. By W. Turner. Illustrated. 


ANCIENT WALL at FYLINGDALES, near WHITBY. By J. C. 
Atkinson. Illustrated. 
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Albert Diirer’s Life. 
Anecdotes of Diirer. 
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Mary Tudor, Queen of England. With Illustration. 
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NINE-TENTHS OF THE PROFITS of their Class. 


EQUITABLE RATES. MODERATE EXPENSES. 


Head Offices : 
1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


HE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Made in Three Sizes at 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s., up to 18 Gs., post free. 
Not until you write with a ‘SWAN ” will you realize its inestimable 
value. The most prolific ont ag: o aeacate itasa 





It adds enatenmanaitiey to ye and comfort in writing. 


Of all Pens most famous. We only require your steel pen and hand- 
writing to select a suitable Pen. 


Illustrated Catalogue post free on application to 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, Dept. D., 93, oe BS. 
95a, Regent Street, W., London; and 3, ge Stree 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 
LIABILITY UNDER THIS ACT IS UNDERWRITTEN BY THE 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
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ACCIDENT ASSURANCE, 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE, 
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COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 


The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa on 
ej subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure give forth their a 
of oil, leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—COCOAINE—a product 
which, when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
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Snazelle, and 65 Illustrations by Charles Lyall. 


The JACOBITE. By Harry Lindsay, 
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cloth, 6s. 
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HARTE, Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. 
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MERIEL: a Love Story. By Amélie 
RIVES, Author of ‘Barbara Dering.’ Crown 
8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 
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Mrs. Browning’s love-poems.”— eho, 


The HERITAGE of EVE. By H.H. 
SPETTIGUE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 
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Pall Mall Gazette. 


ON the BRINK of a CHASM. By 
L. T. MEADE, Author of ‘Dr. Rumsey’s 
Patient.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“The story is of unfailing interest.”— Scotsman. 
‘“‘Handled with all Mrs. Meade’s well-known 
liveliness and skil]l.”-— Manchester Guardian. 


BY PROXY. By James Payn. 


CHEAP EDITION, medium 8vo, 6d.; cloth, 1s. 


 SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A WOMAN TEMPTED HIM. By 


WILLIAM WESTALL. 


WAS SHE JUSTIFIED? By Frank 

MISS BALMAINE’S PAST. By 
B. M. CROKER. 

FORTUNE’ S GATE. By Alan 

A WOMAN WORTH WINNING. By 


G. MANVILLE FENN. 


COLONEL THORNDYKE’ S SECRET. 


By G. A. HENTY 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
A RACE for MILLIONS. By D. 


CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


A MODERN DICK WHITTINGTON. 


By JAMES PAYN. 


A FOUNTAIN SEALED. By Walter 


BESANT. 
NULMA. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 
LOVICE. By Mrs. Hungerford. 
EVERY INCH a SOLDIER. By 


M. J. COLQUHOUN. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


One Shilling Lyris Contents for JULY:—A 
STRENGTH that FAIL D. By Neil ag Pg ll 
The COUNTRY of ‘ADAM BEDE.’ By Joh de.— 
A LOOK BACKWARDS. By Philip Kent. MOT ERS 
in SHAKESPEARE. By Mary Bradford-Whiti 
The BIRTHPLACE of BUDDHISM. By Kath een 
Thani. Se. LIFE THAT FOR THEE WAS 
RESIGNED. By Norman Stuart.—-CYRANO DE 
BERGERAC. By H. Schiitz Wilson.—AFTER CORN- 
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CHIEF ENGINEER. By Harold Bindloss.—HENR 
BEYLE. By C. EH. Meetkerke. o SHAKESPEARE'S 
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BY DR. MOMMSEN. 


The HISTORY of ROME, from the Earliest Times to the Period of its Decline. By Professor Turopop 
MOMMSEN, Translated by WILLIAM PURDIE DICKSON, D.D. LL.D., formerly Professor of Divinity at the University of Glasgow. A New and Cheaper Edition, Revised 
and embodying all the most recent Alterations and Additions made by Dr. Mommsen. 5 vols. crown 8vo. (each sold separately, 7s. 6d.), 37s. 6d. : : 


Also an ABRIDGED EDITION, for the Use of Schools and Colleges, by C. Bryans and F. J. R. HEnpy, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The HISTORY of the ROMAN PROVINCES, from the Time of Cesar to that of Diocletian. By Professor 
MOMMSEN. Translated by Dr. W. P. DICKSON. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 10 Maps, 36s. 
BY THOMAS INGOLDSBY. : 
The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. By the Rev. Ricuarp Harris Barnam. Illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, Du 


Maurier, and Doyle. 
W EDITION, Edited, with Notes, by Lady _ (Daughter of the Rev. R. H. Barham), the Illustrations printed from the Original Wood-blocks, and with a New 


A NE 
Illustration by George Cruikshank. 3 vols. demy 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
The CARMINE EDITION, with 20 Illustrations on Steel by Cruikshank and Leech, with gilt edges and bevelled boards, small demy 8vo. with a carmine border-line around each 


page, 10s. 6d. 
The EDINBURGH EDITION, an Kdition in Large Type, with 50 Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, Barham, and Du Maurier, re-engraved on Wood for this Edition by 


George Pearson. Crown 8vo. red cloth, 6s. 
The POPULAR EDITION, with 16 Illustrations on Wood by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, and Barbam, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BY MR. JAMES. 

The NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN. By Witt James. With numerous Portraits on Steel. 6 vols. crown 
caine BY PROFESSOR CREASY. 

The RISE and PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Sir Epwarp Creasy, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 


Fifteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. By Sir Epwarp Creasy, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. Thirty- 


seventh Edition. With Plans, crown 8vo. red cloth, 2s.; canvas boards, ls.4d. Alsoa LIBRARY EDITION, with Plans, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
LORD PALMERSTON. 


The LIFE of HENRY JOHN TEMPLE, VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. With Selections from his Diaries and Correspondence, 


By the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece to each Volume, 12s. 
" BY MISS PARDOE. 
The LIFE of MARIE de MEDICIS, Queen of France, Consort of Henry IV., and Regent of France during the 


Early Years of Louis XIII. By JULIA PARDOK. 3 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits and Facsimiles, 42s. 


The COURT and REIGN of FRANCIS the FIRST, KING of FRANCE. By Jutta Parpor. A New Edition. 
3 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous IIlustrations on Steel, and a brief Memoir of the Author, 42s. 
LOUIS XIV. and the COURT of FRANCE in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Juiia Parpor. 3 vols. demy 8vo. 
with over 50 Woodcuts and numerous Portraits on Steel, 42s. 
BY SIR WALTER BESANT. 
The HISTORY of JERUSALEM. By Sir Watrer Besant, M.A., and E. H. Paver, M.A., late Professor of Arabic at 


Cambridge. Third Edition. Large crown 8vo. with Map, 7s. 6d. 
BY PRESIDENT THIERS. 


The HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. From the French of M. Tuters. Translated by FREDERICK 


SHOBERL. With 50 Engravings on Steel. 5 vols. demy 8vo. 45s. 
BY PROFESSOR GINDELY. 


The HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. From the German of ANTON GINDELY. By Professor TEN Brook. With 


Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 24s. 
BY MADAME JUNOT. 
The COURT and FAMILY of NAPOLEON. By the Duchesse D’ABranTis (Laure Junot). A New and Revised Edition. 
With Additional Notes, and an Explanatory List of the Titles of the Persons mentioned in the Work. 4 vols. crown 8vo. with 24 Portraits, 36s. 
EDITED BY MR. EGERTON CASTLE. 


The JERNINGHAM LETTERS, 1780-1843: being Excerpts from Letters and Diaries of Lady Jerningham and 


of her Daughter, Lady Bedingfeld. Edited, with Notes, by EGERTON CASTLE, M.A. F.8.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with numerous Portraits and other Illustrations, 24s. 
MR. W. FRASER RAE’S BIOGRAPHY OF 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN: including much Information derived from New Sources, With an Intro- 


duction by Sheridan’s Great-Grandson, the MARQUIS of DUFFERIN and AVA, K.P. G@.C.B. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits and other Illustrations, 26s. 
“The best and only critical biography of Sheridan.”— Zimes. 
MR. FITZGERALD'S LETTERS. 
LETTERS of EDWARD FITZGERALD to FANNY KEMBLE (1871-1883). Edited by WitLi4m ALpis Wricat, D.C.L. 
Small crown 8vo. with Portraits of Mrs. Kemble and Edward Fitzgerald engraved on Steel, 6s. 
BY MISS MITFORD. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY LIFE. By Mary Russet Mitrorp. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. 


BY DEAN STEPHENS. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. Edited by the Very Rev. W. R. W. Sreruens, D.D. F.S.A., Dean of Winchester, 


Author of ‘ Life of St. John Chrysostom,’ &c. The POPULAR EDITION. 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Index and Portraits, 6s. 
BY JOHN TIMBS. 


The LIVES of WITS and HUMOURISTS: Swift, Foote, Steele, Goldsmith, Sheridan, Sydney Smith, Theodore 


Hook, &c. By JOHN TIMBS. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 
BY M. QUILLEMIN. 
The HEAVENS. By Amép&ée GuiLLeMIN. With over 200 Illustrations, demy 8vo. 12s. 
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